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| Meeting on Fuels The signature of the Secretary of the 


is one of the reasons for the formation by | | Treasury will be used on United States 


French chemical interests of the Comite * . +) | currency for the first time in history} 
Will Be Held in London an when the new and smaller sized currency | 


Renouncing War 


Variety of Measures Pending 


For Those Unable to Pay Fees. 


‘reat Britain, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, In- 
dia and South Africa 
Approve Proposals. 


‘éndorsements Offered | 
Without Reservations 


%emier Chamberlain Reminds 
United States of Areas of 
Special Interest to British 
Peace and Safety. 


Replies accepting the proposals for 
. treaty for renunciation of war were 
eceived July 19, by the Department of 


State from the entire British Empire 
vith the exception of the Irish Free 
jt@ic, which has already accepted the 
reaty. ; 

The notes from Great Britain, Aus- 
ralia, India, New Zealand and South 
\frica were handed to the American 
tharge d’affaires in London, Ray rere 
on, by the British Foreign Minister, 
3ir Austen Chamberlain, and cabled to| 
she Department of State. The Canadian ; 


rote, signed by Premier W. L. Mack- 
mzie King> was sent from Ottawa. 


Areas of Special Interest. 

The British note reminds the United 
States that there are “certain regions 
of which the welfare and integrity con- 
stitute a special and vital interest for 
our peace and safety,” and that the Brit- 


ish Government accepts “the new treaty 
upon the understanding that it does 
not_ prejudice their freedom of action 
in @is respect.” 

With this reminder, Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain accepts the treaty in the revised 
draft, and states that Great Britain will 
be ready to sign “at such time and place 
as may be indicated for the purpose by 
the Government of the United States. 


Two Replies Awaited. 

& Favorable replies have now been re- 
ceived from all but two of the fourteen 
negotiating countries. These are Japan 
and Czechoslovakia. Secretary Kellogg 
stated orally, July 19, that he expected 
replies from these two countries within 
the next two or three days. 

The British Government’s reply & 

ecretary Kellogg’s anti-war proposa 
Galion in his note of June 28, 1928, 
was handed yesterday. by Sir Austen 
Chamberlain to the America» Charge 
d@Affaires ad interim in London. The 
text follows: 

“Sir: I am happy to be able to info-m 
you that, after carefully studying the 
note which you left with me on the 23d 
June, transmitting the revised text of 
the draft of the proposed Treaty for the 
Renunciation of /War, His Majesty’s 
Government in Great 3ritain accept the 
proposed treaty in the form transmitted 
by you and will be glad to sign it at 
gxch time and place as may be indicated 
for the purpose by the Government 
of the United States. 

“My Government have read with in- 
terest the explanations contained in your 
note as to the meaning of the draft 
treaty, and also the comments which it 
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Western Pacific Plans 
To Open Farm Area 


Carrier and Subsidiaries to Ex- 
tend Lines in California. 


The Western Pacific California  Rail- 
road, a new corporate subsidiary of the 
Western Pacific Railroad, in applications 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
made public July 19, requests authority 
to construct and acquire a tétal of 163 
miles of line. 

The new corporation proposes to con- 
struct a line 138 miles long from a con- 
nection with the Western Pacific Rail- 
road at Nilegarden, near Stockton, to 
Kings River via Fresno, Calif., embracing 
trackage rights over the Tidewater South- 

n Railway for a distance of 12 miles be- 
jiéen Shoemake and Hilmar. Construc- 

ion of a line from San Francisco to 
Redwood City, Calif., a distance of 25 
miles, also is. proposed by the Western 
Pacific California. 

The Western Pacific Railroad requested 
authority to acquire control of the new 
corporation by the purchase of all its en- 
tire stock as it. may be issued, and pro- 
poses to advance $275,000 immediately 
towards financing the project. 

The Western Pacfic also requested per- 
mission to build a branch line in San 
Joaquin County about three and one-half 
miles long from Brack to a point beyond 
Boyce Road and the Sacramento North- 
ern Railway, a subsidiary of the West- 
ern Pacific; to extend its Holland line 
now under construction, from a point 
near the southern line of Yolo County to 
Ryde, Calif., a distance of. seven and 
three-quarter miles. 

The new lines will serve agricultural 
distriets capable of material development 
that at present are inadequately pro- 

. vided with transportation service, and 
furnish to the Western Pacific a through 
all-rail line to San Francisco via Niles 
and Redwood City, the application 
stated. The several projects have been 
pxesented for the Interstate Commerce 

mmission’s approval in applications in 

nance Docket Nos,’ -7024, 7025, 7027 
and 7028, oo : 


des Industries Chimiques de France, and 
cooperation with the German chemical | 
cartel (I. G. Farbenindustrie) is under} 
way, the American Consul at Frankfort-| 
on-Main, Hamilton C. Claiborne, advised 
the Department of Commerce July 19.| 
The Comite, Mr. Clairborne stated, is 
considering the acquisition of license 
rights to the coal liquefaction process 
used by the German industry. | 

The full text of the Department’s state-| 
ment follows: 

As reported from French sources the | Sources of Heat and Energy 


Comite des Industries Chimiques de| Will Be Considered, 
France formed in June, 1927, as a repre- ‘ 1 
sentative organization of the chemical States Nationa 
industry of France, recently published | Chairman. 
its first report. The a — ..| 
edges its origin as being due to the ne-| i a 

onsite: of everving a joint representation | Plans for the Fuel ee to be 
for the purpose of negotiations wit!. the| held in London from September 24 to 


I. G. Farbenindustrie. Although the! October 6, 1928, under the auspices of 
Comite is a loose organization, not based the World Power Conference, and in 
on concentration of capital, it has been which the United States will take part, 


[Continued on Page 5,Column 4.] | Were made public on July 19 by the 


| Executive Secretary of the Federal 
Apple Crops Large 


Power Commission, O. C. Merrill, who is 
In Face of Reduction 


Fall Under Auspices of 
World Power Con- 
ference. 


To Represent America 


General Chairman of the American Com- 
| mittee of the World Power Conference. 

According to Mr. Merrill, each Na- 
tional Committee will be permitted to 


° send two official) delegates to the Fuel 
In Number of Tr ces; Conference, which will deal with fuels | 


as a source of heat and power. Among 
the delegates of the American Commit- 
tee, as announced on July 19 by Mr. 
Merrill, are the following: 

Dr. Gustav Egloff, Petroleum Tech- 
nologist, Universal Oil Products Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl. ; 

H. W. Brooks, Consulting Engineer, 
316 Metropolitan Tower, No. 1 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. (Represent- 
ing American Society of Mechanical 
|Engineers and the International Rail- 
way Fuel Association). 

O. P. Hood, Chief, Technologic Branch, 


Production Maintained Not- 
withstanding Decline of 
34 Per Cent in Size 
Of Orchards. 


The number of apple trees in the 
United States declined steadily in the 
15-year period from 1910 to 1925, al- 
though the production of apples, except 


in years of adverse weather conditions,| U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D.! 


C. (Representing American Society of 


has been maintained, it was stated July Mechanical Engineers), 


19, by M. R. Cooper, economist of the/" Martin Frisch, Manager of Field En- 

Department of Agriculture. In 1926, it! gineering, Combustion Engineering Cor- 

was explained, one of the largest apple poration, New York City. 

crops in the history.of the industry was|" G, A. Orrok, Consulting Engineer, 130 

harvested. * East 15th Street, New York City. (Rep- 
Further Decline Expected. resenting American Society of Mechani- 


A study of the situation, according to| cal Engineers). 


Two Official Delegates | 


the statement of Mr. Cooper, has con- 
vinced economists that the trend toward 
de¢reases in the number of trees will 
continue. A survey of apple industry is 
now under way in the comercial apple- 
producing States to determine how long 
this trend will continue. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

The number of apple trees in the 
United States has been declining since 
1910, according to census figures. For 
each 100 trees in the country, in 1910 
there were 70 and 64, respectively, in 
1920 and 1925. This decrease in number 


of trees from 1910 to 1925 was around! 


79,000,000 out of a total of 217,000,000 
trees reported in 1910. 
Production Maintained. 
This apparent large reduction in the 


total number of trees is less alarming | 


than appears at first glance. Except in 
years of adverse weather conditions, 
there has been no shortage of apples, and 
the crop of 1926 was the largest pro- 
duced in many years. 

In fact, commercial production 
apples has been inereasing, and it is be- 
lieved that a large part of the reduction 
in the number of trees has taken place 
in scattered family orchards and in the 
less favorable commercial’ areas. In 
some areas commercial production has in- 
creased because of the increased bear- 
ing capacity of trees through an _ in- 
crease in age, through better selection 
of varieties and better orchard manage- 
ment. 

In the box-apple region 
Pacific States), 55 per cent of the trees 


David B. Rushmore, formerly Consult- 
ing Engr., General Electric Company, 
New York City. 


C. Merrill, General 


| American Committee, World Power Con- 


ference. 
The Fuel Conference, which is to be 
held at the Imperial Institute in Lon- 


|don, was organized as a sectional meet- 


ing of the World Power Conference by 
the British National Committee with the 


|approval of the International Executive 


| 


. 


! 


Council. of the World Power Ccenference. | 
?)The Earl of Balfour, is honorary presi- 


dent of the Fuel Conference and Sir Al- 
fred M. Mond, is president. 

The Fuel Conference Committee is 
composed of Dr. E. F. Armstrong, F. 
R. S., the Society of Chemical Industry; 
Cc. F. Botley, the Institution of Gas 
Engineers; R. A. Chattock, the Institu- 
tion of Electrical Engineers; Sir Du- 
gald Clerk, K. B. E.,.F. R. S., the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers; J. Conway 
Davies, representing the president; D. 
|N. Dunlop, chairman, British National 
Committee, World Power Conference; 
Dr. A. E. Dunstan, Anglo-Persian Oil 
/Co., Ltd.} Lt.-Gen. Sir. William Furse, 
/K. C. B., D. S. O., the Imperial Insti- 
tute; Major D. Goad, O. B. E., the Air 
Ministry; Sir Robert Harfield, Bt., F. R. 
S., the Federation of British Industries; 
J. Kewley, Asiatic Petroleum Co., Ltd.; 
Dr. C. H. Lander, the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research; W. 
A. Lee, C. B. E., the Mining Associa- 
tion of Great Britain; Dr. H. Levinstein, 
the Society of Chemical Industry; J. H. 


(Mountain.and| Lloyd, the National Gas Council of 


Great Britain and Ireland; A. K. Mc- 


were not of bearing age in 1910, com-' Cosh, the Mining Association of Great 


pared with 13 per cent in both 1920 and 
1925. The apple industry in this region 
is relatively new and for the good of 
the industry it is well that plantings 


| 


Britain; H. D. Madden, the Institution 
of Gas Engineers; Col. R. K. Morcom, 


C. B. E., the British Electrical and Al-j 


lied Manufacturers’ Association; W. H. 


have not been large enough to maintain Patchell, the Institution of Mechanical 
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American System of Training Foremen | 


Being Adopted b y Industries in Europe 


German and Swedish Methods Declared to Be Essentially 
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Chairman, ; 


jis issued by the: Department of the 
| Treasury, according to an oral announce- 
ment July 19 by the Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury, Ogden L. Mills. 


Treasury now appear on all United 
| States notes. Mr. Mills said on the new 
| notes the Secretary’s signature will sup- 
| plant that of the Register which, with 
the signature of the Treasurer, has 
; been on all United States notes since the 
currency issues of Civil War days. The 
Secretary’s signature has been used on 
all Federal Reserve notes since the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks were created as pro- 
| vided by the Federal Reserve Act. 
| Mr. Mills announced that the Depart- 
ment has fixed a tentative date of July 
1, 1929, for the ‘first distribution of the 
| smaller sized currency. “Vast problems” 
; are involved in changing the currency, 
| he added. He explained that as the De- 
partment’s experts continue their studies 
' 


| [Continued on Page 6, Column 7.) 


| Data Being Obtained 


| From Corporations 


i 
| 
rer . 
| Activities of Holding and 
| Service Organizations to 

| Be Brought Out at Fu- 


| ture Hearings. 


| In Utilities’ Inquiry 


| Twenty-six representatives 
| Federal Trade Commission are now at 
| work in offices of large holding and 
service companies in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago, obtaining in- 
formation from official records to be 
used in compiling evidence for introduc- 
tion in public hearings in the utilities 
inquiry, it is made_known by the Com- 
mission in an annvdncément made pub- 
lic July 19. The full text of the an- 
nouncement follows: 

Propaganda activities of individual 
companies and the formation, growth 
ana financial workings of holding and 
service companies are to be brought out 
in future hearings. Propaganda and pub- 
licity methods of utility trade organiza- 
tions were the subject matter of the 
publis hearings just closed, and with 
the exception of the Pacific coast and 
a few Southern States this phase of 
the investigation is completed. Adjourn- 
ment was taken until September, not 
merely as a matter of convenience, but 
to enable the investigators to obtain 
and prepare data to be used in future 
hearings. This necessary field and office 
work will be pressed during the summer. 

A comprehensive schedule calling for 
information regarding growth of capital 
assets and capital liabilities and other 
phases of the business of holding com- 
pany and management groups, inde- 
pendent operating and service compa- 
nies, is now being printed but due to 
unavoidable delay in the printing proc- 
ess it is not likely the schedules will 
be mailed to the companies much before 
August 1. Between five and six thousand 
reports for privately owned gas and 
electric utility companies have been re- 
ceived as a result of the sending out of 
| the first general questionnaire. 

{ The text of the fifth interim report 
| is as follows: 

To the Senate of the United States: 
| Pursuant to the direction of the Senate 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 7.] 


| Mineral Deposits in Arctic 
_To Be Explored by Airplane 


| 


| John W. Davis, formerly Solicitor of| Lawyers’ Association, 


{ 


Recommendations of the Legal Aid| 
Committee of New York City, favoring 


privately supported legal agencies for 
those unable to employ counsel and} 


Signatures of the Treasurer of the| Preferring voluntary to public defend- | 
United States and the Register of thej &™S, are reviewed in a statement just! 


Labor. 


made public by the Department of | 


The full text of the 
statement follows: 

On the fiftieth anniversary of the legal 
aid society it was decided that a study 
should be made of legal aid in New York 
‘ity. A committee of six was formed 
in March, 1927, to conduct the survey, 
of whom three were members of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of 


Department’s 


| In Senate Would Extend 
Nonquota and Other 
Privileges. 


Four Changes i in Act 
Made at Last Session 


The study was made by a’ joint com-| New York and three were designated by! 


mittee of the New York City bar and 
the Welfare Council of New York City. 


the United States, said these recommen- | 
dations should crystallize into action. 
The report advocated contralization 
aid, including a non? 
and organized development of legal aid, | 
including a nonsectarian national de- 
sertion bureau. It favored more precise 
definition of “the poverty line,” com-| 
pilation of a list of reliable attorneys) 
for such cases, and better coordination | 
of legal aid agencies with other welfare 
societies. It proposes reforms in the re-| 
lationship of clients and attorneys. 


the Welfare Council of New York City. 
Upon the formation of the iegal aid 
committee of the New York County 
its chairman was 
also invited to participate in the work 
of the joint committee. 

The report of the committee has just 
been published. John W. Davis, in the 
foreword, emphasized that the report 
should not simply “be accepted as a re- 
port and pigeonholed, so to speak, in 
the minds of the bar and the public,” 
but should be considered merely as a 
preliminary for action. 

The report gives as the opinion of the 
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Santa Fe Line Asks Right 
To Sell Bonds Below Par 


The Atchison, Topeta & Santa Fe} 
Railway has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to issue and sell 
$14,691,000 of California-Arizona lines 
first and refunding mortgage bonds at 
not less than 97 per cent of par and ac- 
crued interest. 

In its original application in Finance 
Docket No. 6965 the Santa Fe re- 
quested authority to dispose of the bonds | 
at not less than par. In an amendment 
to the application made public July 19, 
the carrier says it does not believe it! 





| 


of the! is now possible to sell _the bonds at'| : 
par because of the decline since Jan- | through relicensing, of Station WIBA, of | iS 88 


uary 1, 1928, in the prices of Califor- | 
C2 ee ten | 
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Outlook Favorable 
For Hog Industry 


Increase in Power 


Is Asked by Radio 


Station m Wisconsin 


Case of WIBA Argued; Con- 
troversy Develops in 
Pennsylvania Pe- 
tition. 


An appeal for retention on the air, 


Madison, Wis., declared to represent the 
political opinion of 5,000,000 people, was 
made before the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion on July 19 by Phillip LaFollette. 
Abolition of ‘the, station, for alleged 
failuré td serve the publi interést, would 
prove that “there is no place on the air 
under Federal radio regulation for mi- 


| nority views,” Mr. LaFollette, testified. 


| National Origins Clause of Im- 
migration Law Deferred and 
Certain Wives and Children 

| Exempted from Quotas, 


During the first session of the 70th 
Congress the Senate Committee on Im- 
migration considered 38 bills or resolu- 
tions bearing on immigration and, of this 
number, four have become laws. 

The remaining 34 retain the legislative 
1status which they held at the close of 
ithe last session and may be acted upon 
{at the next session. A summary of the 
work done by the Committee has been 
| suaponed in the office of the chairman, 
| Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, 
and has been made public. 

New Basis for Quota Deferred. 

The measures which became laws in- 
clude Senator Johnson’s resolution (S. J. 
Res. 113) which postponed the opera- 
tions of the National Origins provision 
of the 1924 immigration law for one 
year, and another resolution (S. J. Res. 
5) introduced by Senator Copeland 
(Dem.), of New York, which permits 
wives and minor children of alien de- 
clarants to enter the United States as 
non-quota immigrants. . 

The summary of the Committee’s work 
for the session, exclusive of private bills, 
follows: evi. 

S. J. Res. 3. To amend subdivision A 
lof Section 4 of the Immigration Act of 
1924. Senator Copeland. 

This measure would have the effect of 
conferring a non-quota status on chil- 
| dren of American citizens under 21 years 
lof age, whereas under present law, chil- 
dren-under 18 are so regerded, children 
between the ages of 18 and 21 being 
| given only preference. This bill was 
j taken up for consideration at a meeting 
of the Committee January 26, 1928. The 


Good Demand at High Prices 
At Home and Abroad Is 
Predicted. 


A favorable outlook for the hog in- | 


dustry for the next two years is indi- | 


cated by the report of the Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, just made public 


by the Department of Agriculture. The 
report indicates that the cycle of rising 
prices for hogs, which has just begun, 
has not yet reached peak and will 
continue. 

The supply of hogs that will be avail- 
able for market in the next two years, 
the Bureau states, is expected to be less 
by a considerable amount than for the 
12 months just passed. Indications are 
that both the domestic and foreign de- 
mand for pork products will show im- 
provement. 

The report follows in full text: 

A favorable outlook for the swine in, 
dustry during the next two years is in- 
dicated. The supply of hogs that will 
be available for market during the next 
12 months is expected to be considerably 
less than during the past year, and the 
indications are that both the domestic 
and foreign demand for pork products 
will show some improvement. 

With better prospects for the corn 
crop than prevailed a year ago and the 
upward movement of a new hog price 
cycle under way, the corn-hog price ratio 
is expected to become -nore favorable 
for hog production. A production main- 
tained at the level of 1925 and 1926, | 


representing an inspected slaughter of | 


Exploration of unchartered mineral} around 42,000,000 head promises the best ‘ 


plane is planned by Canadian mining 
engineers and geologists who have sailed 
from Halifax, the American Trade Com- 


missioner at Montreal, Walter J. Don- 
nelly, informed the Department of Com- 
merce on July 19. The full text of the 
Department’s statement follows: 


The ship carrying the explorers is 
completely equipped for flying forays 
after arrival at Hudson Bay; it contains 
four airplanes fitted with pontoons’ and 
skiis. A stay of two years in the north 

! country is planned. 


Similar to That in United States. 


Foreman training in the United States 
is setting an example for European na- 
tions, a Swedish engineer, Sven Strom- 
gren, of Stockholm, declares in a report 
made on that field of education in Amer- 
ica, after a six-month study in this 
country. A translation of the report has 
just been made public by the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education. 


Mr. Stromgren attributes the leader- 
ship by America in this field to what he 
calls the American “try-out spirit,” or a 
desire by the people to make discoveries 
for themselves. The full text of the 
translation of Mr. Stromgren’s general 
statement on his findings follows: 

The American community has in part 
undergone a different development from 
the other social structures in the world. 
The traditional, several-hundred-year 
period of growth, of which nearly every 
European land can boast, has not been 
the experience of the United States of 
America, and the development there has 
led to relatively « uickly to an appropriate 
social organization. The problems of daily 
life are handled in a more direct and less 
conventional. way. than is the case in 


Europe and of one find European 
bureaucracy in America at the same time 
the old pioneer spirit is nevertheless 
prevailing, and it seems to the traveler 
as)if all the difficulties we so often af- 
fect here at home for ourselves are 
lacking there in a remarkable degree, 
because of the simple. yet rational view 
they have of existence. 


One of the American people’s main 
peculiar traits is their desire to: experi- 
ment. Never to simply follow or c.pv, b : 
to discover for thamselves, seems to be 
a motto which can be applied to many 
fields of activity. Within American in- 
dustry this “try-out spirit” has found its 
most pregnant expression, and there it 
has also led to established results. 
“American industry today is European 
industry tomorrow,” a well-known Euro- 
pean man of industry has said, which 
implies’ that America had no example to 
copy even had it so desired. 

There was a time within American in- 
dustry when it did not seem necessary to 
be careful with raw material§ and labor 
power, both machine and human, because 
there seemed to be an unlimited supply of 
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deposits of the sub-arctie regions by air-| © @ Slaughter about as large and pos- 
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Shovel Driven by Oil 


Designed in Australia 


F ull-Revolving Machine Devel- 
oped to Meet Local Conditions. | 


A full-revolving oil-driven shovel, 
adapted to Australian conditions, built | 
by the Department of Public Works, | 
New South Wales, was recently demon- 


strated before an assemblage of en- 
gineers, it has been reported by the As- 
sistant American Trade Commissioner at 
Sydney, Charles F. Baldwin, in advances 
just made public by the Department of 
Commerce. | 

The full text of the advices follows: 

According to an announcement of ‘the 
test the new shovel-has a digging capac- 
ity of one-half a cubic yard. It is| 
mounted on a-full-length crawler truck 
and fitted with a crowding dipper and 
modern operating clutches. 

The shafts are of nickel steel and are | 
carried on self-aligning ball bearings in 
steel housings. All gearing is of special- 
grade cast steel with Shadiins out teeth. 

Two speeds in forward and reverse di- 
rections are provided in the traveling | 
gear. The drive is taken through quick- 
acting reversible clutches operated from 
the driver’s position. Provision is also 
made for interlocking the gear con- 
trolling. the brakes, which is said to 
eliminate possibility of the machine get- 
ting out of contral on severe grades. 

The winch gearing is mounted on a) 
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| Modifications Affect Open Sea-, 


Endorsed by Congressmen. 

Explaining that the 5,000,000 “progres- 
sively-inclined” people of the country de- 
pended upon WIBA for their radio ex- 
pression, Mr. LaFollette said the pro- 
grams of the station, operated by the | 
Capitol Times, were in heavy demand. 
Letters and affidavits from Senator La- 
Follette, his brother, and Senator Blaine 
(Rep.), Wisconsin, were introduced in 
the record, favoring the continuance of 
the station, and endorsing its programs. 
In addition letters or ee , from the 
entire Congressional delegation from y 
Wisconsin, with the exception of Repre- | dent on March 31 (Public Number 20). 
‘sentative Schafer, of .Milwaukee, were | The Committee was of the opinion that 
!yead into the record. \the committee appointed by the Secre- 

Mr. LaFollette testified that WIBA/|taries of State, Commerce, and Labor, 
because of low power, cannot be heard | for a study of the revision of the quota 
throughout the entire State of Wiscon- | had done excellent work during the year 
sin. “Hundreds of thousands elsewhere | 22d inasmuch as Dr. Hill, Assistant Di- 
who hold minority views cannot hear its | Tector of the Bureau of the Census, 
programs,” he said. He requested ion | eee additional Cop hg oo 
the power of the station be increased to | * CeCK-up might be made, and the work 


: . : | still more improved, the committee 
160 wats inorder tat ay DAC |oaninetsy repel the resins 
i | . J. Res. 5. To permit wives an 
lee pony the a oe a |minor children of alien declarants to en- 
mi Sn ap shied to es e 'ter the United States as non-quota im- 
mules wou e enabled to fisten in. This resolution relates to 


; Z | migrants. 
Concluding his arguments. discussed proposal to grant 


chairman asked that its consideration be 
deferred until Mr. Copeland could be 
present. 

National Origin Provision. 

S. J. Res. 4. To amend the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924: by repeal of the Na- 
tional origins provision. The Senate 
Committee on Immigration presented S. 
| J. Res. 113 postponing for one year the 
operation of the National origins pro- 
‘vision of Immigration Law. This was 
i passed by the Senate March 20, by the 
House: March 29, approved by the Presi- 





mel Mr. La-/the much 
Follette told the Commission that if the |€& Non-quota status to the wives, hus- 
jstation were discontinued, the majority | bands, and children of aliens who en- 
\e 7 oe ee — “nets | zed the oe — ng iawn 
1 * P| residence priod to July 1, . he 
owners prefer to listen only to the pro- Secretary of Labor has made pretty defi- 
igrams of WIBA. , nite recommendations concerning the 
McKeesport Controversy. matter under the heading “Reunion of 
A controversy developed in the case of | rar pages 166-169 of his last 
WMBJ of McKeesport, Pa., revolving | annual report. 
around the right of the station to be | The Committee authorized Mr. Reed 
heard in the license termination hearing. | to report the bill amended, placing the 
wives and children in a_ preferential 
status and omitting the husbands. The 
; House Committce amended this xesolu- 
| tion by striking out all but the enacting 
clause and inserting in lieu thereof H. 
R. 12626 by Representative Jenkins “Re- 
lating to the immigration of certain 





[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 


|Regulations Changed | 
| For Hunting Wildfowl | 


| [Continued on Page 2, Column 4.) 


| of 


sons on Woodcock and Doves. 


Changes in Federal regulations pro- 


| mulgated under the Migratory Bird Act 
| were announced July 19 by the Bureau | 


iological Survey, Department of Ag- 


riculture. The modifications which were 


| placed in effect July 13 concern the 


| hunting seasons of waterfowl locally in| | : : 
|Massachusetts, doves in Georgia and |'¢au of Agricultural Economics, Depart- 


| Louisiana, and woodcock throughout the 


country. The full text of the Bureau’s 
statement follows: 

The new .amendments establish the 
period October 1 to January 15 for huni- 
ing migratory waterfowl in Barnstable 
Gounty, Mass., south and east of the 
Cape Cod Canal, thus conforming with 
the open.season in Dukes and Nantucket 
Counties. The open season on mourn- 
ing doves in Georgia is made from Oc- 
tober 16 to January 31, conforming with 
the State season; and a split season on 
motrning doves is established in Louisi- 
ana from September 1 to September 390 
and from November 20 to January. 31. 

A general readjustment of the open 


seasons on woodcock has been made, | 


with a reduction in the hunting period to 
one month. The periods during which 
woodcock may be hunted during the ap- 
proaching open season are as follows: 
In Maine, Vermont. and North Dakota 
from October 1 to October 31. 
In New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


‘Survey of Quality 
| Of Cotton Planned 


| Percentage of Different Grades 
' In Crop to Be Reported. 


The Division of Cotton Marketing, Bu- 


jment of Agriculture, is organizing a 
field force for the preparation of a cot- 
ton report to show the percentages of 
the different grades and staple lengths 
of the American crop for 1928, as pro- 
vided for by the 70th Congress, WW. B. 
Lanham, Agricultural economist. of the 
| Berean, stated orally on July 19. 

The Division, it was stated, will es- 
tablish headquarters for this research 
work at El Paso, Austin and Dallas, 
Tex.; Atlanta, Ga., and Memphis, Tenn, 
At each station there will be cotton 


examiners and a corps of agricultural © 


economists, 

Agents in the various territories are 
making arrangements with the ginning 
mills to get samples of 10 per cent of 
the entire United States cotton crop to 
examine the grade and staple length for 
the report. The completed tables will 
give the percentages of the different 
grades and different staple lengths of 
cotton for the entire United States as 
well as the percentages for the different 
States in which. cotton is grown, 
Lanham said, 


Mr. ° 
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Comment Is Invited 
— On Distribution of 
Radio Frequencies 


Commission Submits to In- 
dustry System Proposed 


By Techincal Advisor 
From Navy. 


A circular letter requesting comment 

on the recommendations of Captain S. 

C. Hooper, Chief of Naval Communica- 

tions, and technical advisor to the Fed- 

eral Radio Commission, relating to the 
assignment of the high radio frequency 
channels was sent out on July 19 by the 

Federal Radio Commission. The full text 

of the letter, with the proposed special 
* frequency assignments, follows: 

Dear Sir: Prior to the allocation of 
‘radio high frequency channels for con- 
tinental use to various agencies, the 
* Commission desires to set aside certain 
specially selected frequencies for specific 
desens of usage, for types of services 
in which several stations 
channels to advantage. 

Attached is a list of such speciai fre- 
quencies which have been recommended 
by the Commission’s Technical Adviser, 
having due regard for existing. stations. 

Prior to adopting these frequencies, 
the Commission would very much ap- 

reciate your comment thereon. Reply 
is requested prior to August Ist. 

The following special frequenices (in 
kilocycles) are recommended for ap- 
proval, as a guide for allocating certain 
classes of service not elsewhere arranged 
for. 


may share 


Plane and Ground Stations. 


1. Communication between airplane and 
ground stations: (Not between ground 
stations) 2278, 4224, 5630, 6560, 8375, 

* 18180. One channel to be reserved on 
each side of each frequency to permit 
further expansion. If airplanes are 
equipped with low frequency apparatus 
they should of course, use the same fre- 
quencies as do ships, for calling and 
communication with ground stations 
when at sea. 

2. Communication between ships and 
ship to ship and coastal stations by ra- 
dio telephone: 2272, 2452, 6290, 8350, 
12580. One channel to be reserved on 
each side of each frequency in order to 
permit further expansion. 

38. For Police Departments: 2068. 

4. Marine calling frequencies for 
tentative use until international agree- 
ment secured: 5600, 11200, 16800. 

5. Experimental frequencies. It is rec- 


ommended that experimental work or- | 


dinarily be limited to these frequencies, 
with requirement for .05 per cent of 
mean frequency stability. Group A, 2140, | 
4280, 8650, 17300, 34240. Group B, 1605, 


8210, 6425, 12850, 51360, 25680, Frequen- | 


- cies in each group are progressively 
second harmonics. Higher frequencies in 
Group B are third harmonics of lower 
frequencies in Group A. 

_Group A frequencies should be as- 
signed in preference to Group B fre- 
quencies when latter are not essential to 

. the experimenter, since both second and 
third harmonics of Group A frequen- 

- cies fall on channels listed for experi- 

. mental use only.. 


of experimenters. 


groups A and B are insufficient. 

6. Geophysical: 1624, 1644, 
1684, 1704. 

7. Railway communication, limited for | 
use between engine and caboose of long 
freight trains: 2254, 2266, 2362, 2368, 
2374, 2880. | 

8. Scientific expeditions and yachts | 
(in addition to calling frequencies): 5675, | 
11350, 17025, 22700. | 

9. Portable stations: 3088, 6185, 
12370. 

10. Power line control: 1672, 1674, 

* 1676, 1678, 1680, 2410, 2413, 2416, 2419, | 
« 2422, 2770, 2773, 2776, 2779, 2782, 2785, | 


2788, 2791, 2794, 2797. 


‘ Europe Adopts Plan 
Of Training Foremen 


American System Declared t 
Be Followed Abroad. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Oo 


Group B should be! b 
reserved for the more important classes {Kansas to devote their attention to the| 

For certain very im- {| work of preparing teachers for the high} 
portant experimental work, unassigned | 


channels may be used, if applicant proves | their chief function, that of preparing | 


1282) 


Bureau of Education 
Disputes Betw 


Higher Educational Surveys 
stituted to Com 


The settlement of disputes between 
two or more State institutions of higher 
learning regarding the proper fields of 
each, is one of the most important serv- 
ices of the higher educational surveys 
conducted by the Bureau of Education, 
the Chief of the Division of Higher 
| Education, Dr. Arthur J. Klein, stated 
on July 19. 

Surveys are authorized more fre- 
quently for the purpose of adjusting 
such differences, he says, than for the 
purpose of initiating constructive pro- 
grams. He cites a number of instances 
in which ‘disputes between State insti- 
tutions were considered by the Bureau 
in surveys. The statement follows in 
full text: 

All the surveys give considerable 
weight to problems of educational co- 
ordination, to methods of control, and to 
the nature of support. 

Discussion of coordination does not 
usually face squarely the basic problem 
of directing ali the public and private 
higher educational resources of a com- 
munity to the attainment of the com- 


mon objective of meet’ @e the needs and | 


demands of the city, Stace, or other ter- 
| ritorial unit to which institutions belong. 
Most frequently educational coordina- 
tion as between State institutions is 
treated without reference to the private 
leollege factor in the higher education of 
{the State, and studies of private institu- 
tions sometimes overemphasize, perhaps, 
competitive conditions rather than the 
function of contributing to a common 
community service. Surveys are au- 
\thorized more frequently for the pur- 
pose of composing differences between 
institutions than for the purpose of in- 
itiating new constructive programs. 

To settle disputes between two or 
jmore State institutions regarding the 
proper fields of each, the Bureau of Edu- 
cation has consistently recommended the 
| application of the principle of major and 
service lines. 
between institutions exists it has recom- 
mended a board to devise means of 
bringing about unity of purpose, or it 
|has recommended the creation of a cen- 
tral board to govern the institutions. 
State surveys conducted by other agencies 
have followed the same general lines as 
|have those by the Bureau of Education. 
The treatment of these problems by 
specific surveys is of interest and im- 
portance. 


Duplication Becomes 
Necessity in Kansas 


The commission making the Kansas! 


survey found that, although the State 
luniversity and the State agricultural 


in the same fields, what was once costly 
duplication has now become a necessity 
to meet the demands of their rapidly 
growing student bodies. Nevertheless, 
ifor the future development of the uni- 


commission recommends the field of 
‘work which should be undertaken by 
leach as major and service lines, respec- 
| tively. 

The tendency of the normal schools of 


|schools rather than to what should be 


teachers for the elementary schools, is 


1664, depreciated by the Commission, not only! be sy 
| because of the effect upon the elementary | State, 


schools but because of the resulting com- 


| petition with the other higher institu- | 


tions of the State, involving additional 
expenditure of State funds and the enter- 
ing of a field of work which belongs to 
the State university and the State agri- 
cultural college. 
Recommendations of the 
concerning the teacher-training work of 
the State call for more emphasis on sub- 
ject-matter preparation for elementary- 
school teachers; higher requirements for 
;secondary-school certificates; confining 
of the normal schools to the granting of 
the degree of bachelor of science in edu- 
cation; and for the deferring of the es- 


!tablishment of a new normal school in| 
|Kansas until the standard of teacher 


|preparation has been raised to such a 
point as to constitute an increased de 
{mand for teacher training at the norma 
schools. 

The study was made at the request of 
the Kansas State Board of Administra- 


1 


|tion, which had charge of the educational, 


both. The large, easily exploited natural | penal, correctional, and charitable insti- 


resources accounted for a cheap and good | 
raw material, while a steady and strong | 27. 


tutionas of the State, numbering in all 
This board consisted of four mem- 


stream of European immigration pro-|bers of four members, the Governor, ex 


vided plenty of labor power. But soon 
the natural resources became more and 
more difficult of access, the European 
flood of man power became consider- 
ably less, and eyes were soon opened to 
the great “waste in industry” that had 
gone on ever since the beginning of 
American industry. The cry for a rising 
efficiency became louder and louder, and 
it was necessary at last to take up the 
matter of a solution of the problem. 


; account here for the laborious and often 
' expensive ways it was necessary to go. 
Many cf the experiments and proposals 
which were suggested and performed up 
to the time of the «nenine of the World 
War meantime became famous even in 
Europe. These fall under the general 
, category of “industrial democracy.” 

Suffice it to say that man through this 
work has come a long step forward and 
discovered many things which in other 
ways were not to be found. In the first 
place such phenomena as the welfare 
movement and the bonus system should 
be mentioned, and our problem, that of 
foreman training, took its important 
place in the series of developments. 

Under an earlier period of this time 
of industrial experimentation men were 
often guilty of a mistake, a principal 
error, when they assumed that man in 
his work would be influenced by certain 
humanitarian factors, which influence 
sometimes did not exist or even went 
in an.opposite, undesirable direction. It 
is with a certain satisfaction that we 
state that in the question of modern 
foreman training men have in most cases 
removed themselves from such ideas and 
founded their work on less idealistic but 
more real bases. 

It seems to have been at the time of 
America’s entrance into the World War 
that foreman training began seriously in 
The United States. At least ii is said 
that many enterprises since that time 
have had to do with such training, and 
a few have even claimed to have worked 
in ‘this sphere since 1908-1910. How- 
ever this may be, foreman training in 
America is relatively young, but yet 
older than like phenomena in Europe, 


which, according to my knowledge, are | 


but a few years old. Those in Germany 
as well-as in Sweden follow the Ameri- 
can type in all essential details. 


| officio, and three members appointed by 
him, who devoted all of their time to the 
duties of the board and received there- 
jfor a compensation of $3,500 a year 
;each, their term of office being four 
years. 
Against this board the survey com- 
j mission directs certain criticisms and 
upon it bases major recommendation of 
ithe report. Reiterating the standards fcr 
| governing boards enunciated by the Bu- 


|higher educational institutions which: it 
|has conducted, the commission recom- 
;mends that in so far as the powers of 
ithe State board of administration relate 
to the institutions of higher learning, the 
|board be replaced by a nonpaid board 
;of fram seven to nine persons, appointed 
by the Governor for terms of seven to 
nine years each. 


| Conflicts Responsible 
|For Survey in Utah 


The conflict between the State uni- 
versity and the State agricultural col- 
lege, common in States in which the %wo 
| institutions are under separate boards 
| of control, are present in Utah and were 
responsible for the survey of education 
in the State made by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation in the spring of 1926. 

The survey commission considered 
conflicts of interest between the two 
institutions with reference to arts and 
sciences, engineering, commerce, and 
business, home economics, teacher train- 
ing, summer school, and extension, and 
indicated the extent of the activities in 
each of these fields that should be under- 
taken by each institution. It was of the 
opinion, however, that overemphasis had 
been placed upon the amount of duplica- 
tion that existed in the work of the two 
institutions. A lack of coordinated ef- 
fort gave the impression of greater du- 
plication than there really was. 

A central board is the proposed rem- 
edy. The recommendation is for a “State 
board of higher education” of 10 mem- 
bers, including the State superintendent 
of public instruction, ex officio, appointed 
by the governor and confirmed by the 
senate, for a term of nine years, one 
member retiring each year and not elig- 
ible for reappointment during a period 
of three years, to take the place of the 
existing boards of the two institutions. 





When lack of coordination | 


college have developed considerable work | 


Commission 
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Aids in Settling 


een State Institutions 


Regarding Proper Fields In- 
pose Differences. 


In lieu of the State board of higher edu- 
cation, should the recommendation for 
a single board not be acceptable, the 
commission suggests that the composi- 
tion of the separate boards be 10 mem- 
bers, including the State superintendent 
of public instruction, ex officio, as a mem- 
ber of both boards, the other members 
to be appointed by the governor for a 
term of nine years, one retiring each 
year. 

Whether a single board is created or 
the two boatds in the form suggested 
are retained, the commission urges that 
the basis for the geographical distribu- 
tion of membership be the seven judicial 
districts of the State. 

Other recommendations loking toward 
harmony between the two institutions 
are for the fixing of the fees for the 
university and the agricultural college 
upon the basis of credit hours, at the 
same rate; for the creation of a com- 
mittee composed of representatives of 
the two institutions and a member of 
the proposed board of higher education, 
or of the State department of education, 
and reporting to the board, to coordinate 
and plan the entension work of the two 
institutions; and the hearty cooperation 
of the two institutions with the State de- 
partment of education in the improve- 
|ment of teacher training work and fa- 
cilities. 





Texas Institutions 
| Under Separate Boards 


The most important matter in the re- 
port of the study if higer education in 
| Texas concerns the relations between the 
institutions of higher learning. There 
are 17 of these institutions in all, com- 
prised in five units, each under a sep- 
|arate independent board—the State uni- 
versity and its two branches, the State 
agricultral and mechanical college and 
its three branches, the College of In- 
dustrial Arts, the Texas Technological 
College, and eight State teachers’ col- 
leges. 

Some of these institutions, the re- 
| port of the study of higher education in 
largely on political considerations.” No 


existed. “Unless some such plan * * * 
be adopted,” the report continues, “Texas 
can not hope to be spared a great deal 
of unnecessary expense and general ed- 
ucational anarchy among her institu- 
tions.” It suggests a State board of 
higher education “to unify the State 
—s into a system of higher educa- 
ion.” 

_This board, it believes, should be 
| without administrative authority, which 
should continue to reside in the several 
existing boards. Its functions should 
be to “make comparative studies con- 
cerning student enrollments, dormitory 
facilities, salaries, room space, libraries 
|; and other features at the several insti- 
tutions which will enable the board to 





|versity and the agricultural college the! arrive at sound conclusions relative to 


| all major questions of educational pol- 
|icy; * * * approve or disapprove all 

new courses of study which it is pro- 
posed to introduce at any State institu- 
tions of higher education in the future; 
* * * approve or disapprove before 
presentattion to the legislature all pro- 
posals to establish new State institu- 
| tions of higher education; set up stand- 
| ards for all junior colleges which ma 
pported wholly or in part by the 

which standards must be met as 
a condition for State aid.” 

A board of approximately nine mem- 

| bers, nominated by the governor and 
| confirmed by the Senate, serving for 
| overlapping terms of nine years, is sug- 
| gested. 
The scheme of higher education (aside 
om teachers’ colleges) which the com- 
mission proposes for the State specifies 
the place which each of the existing in- 
| stitutions should occupy in the system. 
| In addition, it recommends a system 
of junior colleges, under a_ separate 
governing board—‘“probably the State 
board of education.” It believes that 
school districts or cities with $10,000,- 
000 of taxable property and a high 
school enrollment of not fewer than 
400 should be permitted to establish 
| Junior colleges. To the support of these 
| institutions it believes the State should 
contribute, upon the condition that ade- 
quate provision shall first be made for 
the support of the State institutitons al- 
ready existing. 

The commission makes specific recom- 
mendations concerning the division of 
extension work among the institutitons. 
The university is recommended as the 
center for all such activity except agri- 
cultural extension, which should be 
done by the agricultural college; home- 
economics extension. which should be 
done by the Texas College for Women 
(the new name which. because of the 
general character of its work, is rec- 
ommended for the College of Indus- 
trial Arts); and local extension classes 
for teachers. which should be conducted 


| fr 


Tt would lead too far afield for us to|reau of Education in other surveys of! by the teachers colleges. 


Other important recommendations are 
for a State system of teacher training 
which shall assign appropriate functions 
to each teachers’ college; adoption of a 
definite plan for the training of rural 
teachers, the teachers’ colleges being 
recommended for preference in this 
work; restriction of the several branches 
of engineering to institutions in which 
the number of students is sufficient to 
assure an annual graduating class of 
approximately 20; more generous sup- 
port for all the institutions of higher 
learning. 


Little Wastage of Funds 


Discovered in Indiana 


The Indiana survey discovered little 
wastage of the State’s funds through 
unnecessary duplication of courses with- 
in institutions and overlapping of work 
between them. Some duplication exists 
in the field of extension activities. The 
State needs, however, a unified program 
for higher education. To bring this about 
the commission passes by the idea of 
a central board of control as unneces- 
sary, but suggests that prior to the 
meetings of the State budget committee 
meetings be held between the governor 
and representtives of the institutions to 
discuss the budgets of the institutions, 
If this is not carried out, consideration 
might well be given to a central board. 

Other suggestions for bringing about 
unity of effort in higher education in- 
clude the uniting in Indianapolis of the 
first year of medicine of Indiana Uni- 
versity, now given at Bloomington, with 
the last three years now given at In- 
| dianapolis, and the removal to Indian- 
apolis of the school of denistry of In- 
diana University and the school of phar- 
macy of Purdue University, where these 
three divisions should be combined into 
a single unit, Transfer should also be 


agency for coordinating their activities | 


Legislation Is Sought 
To Permit Admission 


Of Additional Aliens 


Measures Pending in Senate 
Would Extend Nonquota 


And Other Privileges 
To Immigrants. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
relatives of United States citizens and 
aliens lawfully admitted to the United 
States.” This passed the House and 
went to conference May 23. The con- 
ference report was adopted by both 
Houses and the bill was approved May 
29, 1928. 

S. 716. To exempt American Indians 
born in Canada and American Indians 
born in Mexico of tribes formerly set- 
tled in the United States from the opera- 
tion of the Immigration Act of 1924. Mr. 
King. 

The Committee favorably reported this 
measure, amended to make it applicable 
to only American Indians born in! 
Canada. It passed both Houses of Con- 
gress and was approved April 2, 1928. 
(Public Law No. 234.) 


Deportion of Alien Seamen. 

S. 717. To provide for the deporta- 
tion of certain alien seamen, and for 
other purposes. Mr. King. 

The Committe unanimously reported 
the bill to the Senate May 7, 1928. (Re- 
port No. 1087.) 

S. 718. To authorize the naturaliza- 
tion of aliens who entered the United 
States prior to May 26, 1924. Mr. King. 

This measure was passed over by the 
Committee as some of its provisions are 
embodied in S. 2426 introduced by the 
chairman for the Department. 

S. 816. To amend Section 2169 of the | 
Revised Statute as amended in respect to} 
the definition of a white person. Mr. 
Copeland. 


Report from Labor Department con- 
cluded: “I am sure that you are of the 
opinion that the privilege of naturaliza- | 
tion ought not to be extended beyond the 
people who are now eligible without | 
most careful consideration.” Indefinitely 
postponed by Committee. 

S. 1296. To amend the Immigration 
Act of 1924, by Mr. Borah. 


Extension of Quota System. 


S. 1487. To subject certain immi- | 
grants born in countries of the Western 
Hemisphere to the quota under the im- 
migration laws. By Mr. Harris. 

The provisions of these two bills con- 
template the extension of the so-called 
quota system to New World countries, | 

| the natives of which are not subject to| 
quota limitations under the Immigration | 
Act of 1924. 
S. 1346. To amend Section 6 of an 
jact entitled “‘An act relating to the nat- | 
| women, ap and citizenship of married 





women, approved September 22, 1922.” 

‘By Mr. Oddie. 

! In report dated January 13, 1928, 
from Labor Department, reference is 
made to S. 2426 introduced by the 
Chairman for the Department, which 
contains provisions respecting the nat- 
uralization and citizenship of married 
women, the provisions of which, the 
Department believes, are preferable to 
S. 1846. 

S. 1481. To amend Sections 11 and 12} 
or an act to limit the immigration of | 
aliens into the United States, and for 
other purposes. Approved May 24, 1924. 





S. J. Res. 118, approved March 31, post- | 1 


pones for one year the operation of the 
National Origins provision of the Im- 
migration law. 

S. 2218. To amend Section 25 of the 
Immigration Act of 1924. By Mr.| 
Curtis. 

This bill is one of several which have 
been introduced in House and Senate 
with a view of adjusting the status of 
North American Indians who are natives 
of Canada. Senator King’s bill (S. 716) 
of similar provisions, approved April 
2, 1928 (Public Law 234.) 


Admission of Wives. 


S. 2271. To permit the admission, as 

nonquota immigrants, of certain alien 
wives and children of United States citi- 
zens. By Mr. King. 
i In effect, this bill would make possi- 
ble the admission of women who are 
ineligible to citizenship, provided they | 
are the wives of citizens of the United 
States. Bill was passed over by the 
Committee. 

S. 2370. To amend Section 24 of the 
Immigration Act of 1917, providing in-| 
| creased compensation to immigrant in- 
| spectors. 

Reported favorably by Senator Reed 
of Pennsylvania. (Report No. 191.) 

Passed Senate February 23, 1928. 
Passed House May 21, 1928. Approved 
by the President. (Public No. 574). 

S. 2426. To establish a uniform rule | 
of naturalization and to amend and 
codify the laws relating thereto, to pro- 
vide for the recognition of citizenship in 
certain cases, and for other purposes. 

This bill was introduced for the De- 
partment by Chairman Johnson and re- 
ferred to a subcommittee consisting of 
Messrs. Johnson, Reed, of Pennsylvania, 
and Gould. 

S. 2450. To amend the immigration 
act of 1924 entitled “An Act to limit the 
immigration of aliens into the United 
States, and for other purposes.” 

Favorably reported with amendment! 
(Report No. 244). Passed Senate Feb- 
Truary 23, 1928. 

S. J. Res. 81. To permit children un- 
der 21 years of age of gold star mothers | 
to enter the United States as nonquota 
immigrants. By Mr. Copeland. 

Indefinitely postponed by the Com- 
mittee. 

S. 2919. To amend the naturalization 
laws in respect to certificates of arrival. 
Mr. Walsh, of Massachusetts. 

S. 2920. To repeal the national origin 


| 


' 





made to Indianapolis of the schools of 
|law and of commerce and finance of 
Indiana University. The commission sug- 
gests that the entire university might 
advantageously be removed to Indian- 
apolis. The school of agriculture of 
Purdue University, the agricultural ex- 
periment station, and the extension divi- 
sion should be organized under a single 
head. The farm lands belonging to the 
school of agriculture and the experiment 
station should be consolidated. The ex- 
tension activities of all the institutions 
should be developed as a unit. 

The commission also recommended 
that municipalities be authorized to or- 
ganize junior colleges, under the super- 
vision of the State board of education, 
to relieve the State higher institutions 
of some of the burden of the first two 
college years, the funds of the institu- 
tions thereby released to be used for the 
advanced courses of the senior colleges 
and graduate schools, 





|the men and women classed as “verging 


| bers shown by the inquiry to be unem- 
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Low Rate of Unemployment Is Shown 
Among Minors in English Labor Report 


Study é6f Benefit Claimants Shows Most of Those Classed 
As Unemployable Are Elderly Persons. 


Results of an investigation by the 
English Ministry of Labor into the cir- 
cumstances and industrial history of 
9,478 persons who claimed unemploy- 
ment benefit in the period April 4-9, in- 
clusive, in 1927 have just been announced 
in a report made public by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


This report, prepared by the Bureau 
of Official Labor Statistics, finds that 


on the unemployable” consist mainly of 
elderly persons and that the claimants 
for benefit have, in general, had widely 
varying fortunes as regards employment 
and unemployment. 

The full text of the report follows: 

The English Ministry of Labor has 
recently issued a report upon an in- 
vestigation into the circumstances of 
9,748 persons who claimed unemploy- 
ment benefit in the period of April 4 
to 9, 1927. (1) The purpose was to 
secure reliable information concern- 
ing the whole body of benefit claimants, 
particularly as to age, degree of em- 
ployability, personal circumstances, and 
record as to employment and unemploy- 
ment. The investigation was carried out 
in the same manner as earlier studies 
of the kind. 


The group studied consisted of 8,- 
280 men, 124 boys, 1,261 women, and 
83 girls. This gave a ratio of one in 
100 for each class within the sample. 

The age distribution of the whole 
body of insured workers is known, and 
by relating to this information the num- 





ployed in each age group, the percent- 
age rate of unemployment among in- 
in the different age 
groups has been found. 

Among males, these rates fall into 
three well-defined groups. First. come 
those aged 16 to 19, inclusive, whose 
unemployment rate is only about half 
that of the whole body—4.9 per cent 
as against 9.8 per cent. The second 
group, aged 20 to 44, inclusive, has a 
rate, 9.7 per cent, slightly below the 
average for the whole body. The third 
group, however, those aged 45 to 69, 
has an average rate of 12.6 per cent, 
and within the group the rate rises rap- 
idly from 10.8 per cent for those aged 
45 to 49 up to 17.4 per cent for those 
aged 65 to 69. 

The rates for females showed much 
less variation than those for males, 
ranging from 2.1 per cent for those 
aged 16 and 17 to 5.9 per cent for those 
aged 65 to 69. The two striking fea- 
tures of the situation were the low; 
rate of unemployment among minors, 
and the rapid increase in the rate after 
age 45. Had the rate in this older group 
been the same as those aged 24 to 44, 
“that claims to benefit by male insured 
persons aged 45 to 69 would have been 
fewer in number by approximately 69,- 
000, and this may probably be taken 
as representing roughly the measure of 
the influence of the age factor in the 
problem of unemployment among males 
at the present time.” 

The group studied was divided, as to 
pemrlegeneeeys into five classes, as fol- 
ows: 





A. Persons who, in normal times, 
would usually be in statdy employment. 








provisions of the Immigration Act of 
924. By Mr. Walsh, of Massachusetts. 
Consideration deferred by the Com- 
mittee due to enactment of S. J. 113 
postponing for one year the operation 
of the National Origins provision of the 
Immigration Law. 


Extension of Nonquota Status. 


S. 2921. To amend the Immigration} 
Act of 1924 as amended, in respect to 
nonquota immigrants. By Mr. Walsh, 
of Massachusetts. 

This bill proposes to accord a non- 
quota status to the already named rela- 
tives (unmarried brother, unmarried sis- 
ter, the father, and the mother of a vet- 
eran who is a citizen of the United States 
residing therein) or World War vet- 
erans who are citizens of the United 
States as distinguished from the vet- 
erans of other wars or citizens who may 
have rendered service to the country 
along other lines or at times other than 
between the dates mentioned. It is not! 
possible to estimate how many aliens | 
would be admissible as nonquota immi- 
grants under the bill, if enacted into law, 
nTcTl d,..HKshrdl etao etaoi shrdlum | 
but its scope is so wide that undoubtedly | 
it would confer an eligible status on a! 
very large number of aliens who other- 
wise would be required to comply with 
the quota limit provisions of the law. 

S. 2922. To amend the Immigration 
Act of 1924 as amended, in respect of 
nonquota immigrants. By Mr. Walsh, of 
Massachusetts. 

This bill provides in effect that a non- 
quota status shall be accorded the un- 
married child under 18 years of age, or 
the wife of an alien resident of the 
United States who has declared his in- 
tention to become a citizen, provided 
that such declaration was filed not more 
that seven years prior to the time when 
such resident makes petition that a non- 
quota status be accorded to the relatives 
named. In other words, the bili pro- 
poses to accord to an alien declarant, 
without reference to the date of his ad- 
mission to the United States, the same 
privilege with respect to bringing in his 
wife and children as is now granted to 
a United States citizen. There is no 
estimating the extent to which this 
would increase immigration, but it would 
open the nonquota gates to a large num- 
ber of aliens. 

S. 2923. To amend the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, in respect to 
nonquota immigrants. By Mr. Walsh, 
of Massachusetts. 

This bill proposed in effect to extend 
a nonquota status to the husband of an 
American citizen, which privilege is now 
limited to unmarried children under 18 
years of age and to wives of American 
citizens. 

Would Admit Religious Workers. 

S. 2924. To amend the immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, in respect to 
nonquota immigrants. By Mr. Walsh, of 
Massachusetts. 

This bill proposes that a nonquota im- 
migrant status shall be accorded to mem- 
bers of religious orders who are seeking 
admission to the United States soleiy 
for the purpose of serving without per- 
sonal salary as religious teachers or 
nurses. In report from Labor Depart- 
ment it states it has no information 
which would serve as a basis for esti- 
mating the increase in immigration 
which might result from the enactment 
of the proposed legislation. 

S. 2925. To amend the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, in respect of 
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| were also 


B. Persons who, though not usually 
in steady employment, would, in normal 
times obtain a fair amount of employ- 
ment. 


C. Persons who would not, in normal | 


times, obtain a fair amount of employ- 
ment, but who were not considered to be 
“verging on the unemployable.” 

D. Persons who were considered to be 
verging on the unemployable. 

E. Persons who could not be placed 
in any of the above categories. 

Persons were deemed unemployable 
if their industrial value was so low that 
an employer would never engage them 
unless no other applicants were available 
and a job had to be done at once, On 
the basis of the above classification, the 
adult applicants were grouped accord- 
ing to number and per cent of adults 
in each specified class of employability 
by sex: 

Men 
Number Per cent 
5,359 64.8 
1,956 23.6 

448 5.4 
175 2.1 16 1.3 

342 4.1 42 3.3 
It is pointed out that among both men 
and women those classed as “verging 
upon the unemployable” consist mainly 
of elderly persons. 

A study of the training received by the 
members of the group showed that the 
majority had had no systematic intro- 
duction to their trade or industry. 

Of the male claimants in the sample, 
22.9 per cent had been apprenticed, 24.3 
per cent had been “trained,” and 52.8 per 
cent had been neither apprenticed nor 
trained. 

There is marked uniformity’ in the 
percentages for ages 20 to 69; but below 
20 years of age, there is a marked de- 
cline in the percentage who had been ap- 
prenticed, while none of the boys aged 
16 and 17 had received training other 
than apprenticeship. Among females, 
only 10.3 per cent claimed to have been 
apprenticed, while 52.6 per cent were 
reported as having been “trained” and 
37.1 per cent neither apprenticed nor 
trained. 

A careful and elaborate analysis is 
made of the number of contributions 
each person studied had paid into the 
insurance fund, the -duration of the 
period for which benefit was drawn, the 
number of times benefit was applied for, 
and the like. As a result of these an- 
alyses, the following conclusions are 
reached: ‘ 

The general body of claimants for 
benefit at a given time is made up of 
individuals with widely varying fortunes 
as regards employment and unemploy- 
ment. There is among males a nucleus 
of individuals who have been on benefit 
for long periods. These are mainly in- 
dividuals over 45 years of age, and. the 
nucleus is well below 10 per cent of the 
total males in the sample, and is prob- 
ably less than seven per cent. The 
nucleus among females, if any, is very 
small. Among the remainder of the in- 
dividuals on benefit the personnel is con- 
stantly changing, and on the average 
these individuals are at work for prob- 
ably not less than 75 to 80 per cent of 
their time. 

In December, 1927, the Queensland 
Parliament in Australia, passed an act 
amending the unemployed workers’ in- 
surance act of 1922, which was at once 
assented to and put into effect. Under 
the original act, workers employed in 
industries for which Federal awards 
were in force were held to be excluded 
from insurance, and if in any industry 
a State award had ben superseded by 
a Federal award, the workers affected 
excluded, in spite of the fact 
might have been paying con- 
tributions regularly. Under the new act 
insurance is extended regardless of the 
particular kind of contract, agreement, 
or award under which a worker is em- 
ployed. 

A second change relates to the con- 
tinuance of insurance during temporary 
absences from the State. Under the old 
act, unemployment insurance could not 
be claimed unless the claimant had been 
a bona fide resident of Queensland for 
six months before making the applica- 
tion. This worked a hardship upon those 
in certain occupations; sheep drovers, 
for instance, whose work might take 


Women 
Number Per cent 
1,015 80.5 

158 12.5 
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B 
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Peru Appropriates 
Funds for Buildin; 
Of New Highwa 


Expenditure of $4,300,0¢ 
Is Proposed in Construc 
tion Program Announced 

By Government. 


A total of $4,300,000 is to be spent 
Peru in road-building if present plans 
the Peruvian government are carried o 
according to an announcement by 
Pan American Union July 19. A 
tional loan will provide $3,500,000 
$800,000 has been provided in thai 
ernment’s budget for road building® 
anouncement follows in full text: 


The reclaiming, resurfacing, and bui 
| ing of 7,000 miles of motor roads in se 
years is not a bad showing for one of 
world’s most mountainous countries. 

Today, Peru looks back on this acco 
plishment as one of the highly imports 
features of her progress. But Preside 
Leguia is not satisfied; he calls for mq 
roads, and his sentiments are echoed 
over the country by progressive citize 

Let’s spend $3,500,000 more in the ne 
three years, says the Peruvian offici 
in substance. This sum will add cq 
necting links to the roads already in qd 
eration and thereby open new regio 
to exploitation—to the sheepmen, 
plowman, the mine operator, the im 
grant from Eureope. In addition to t 
several millions of dollars above not¢ 
$800,000 has been provided in the Ga 
ernment’s budget; and this sum is 
come from the general revenues, wh 
the larger amount is provided by a 
tional loan. On some of the new rga 
the system of tolls has been establifh 
and from this source a constantly i 
creasing revenue is derived. 


Use of Motor Vehicles. 


Today there are in operation mo 
than 10,500 motor vehicles in the countr 
and some of the traffic, aber 
the eastern slopes of the Andes; 
through the primeval wilderness whi 
until recent years was traveled only i 
the mule and the llama caravan. F 
instance, the motor car service from t 
Oroya Railroad to the “tall timbers 
Tarma” is working marvels in the pro; 
ress of that interior region. 

Of course, in Lima, Callao, and oth 
coastal cities, the splendid new boul 
vards and suburban highways and t 
extension of some of these roads far in 
the country are notable. These new tra 
fic routes are opening added delights f 
the tourist as well as for the citizer 
and at least some of the more leisure 
visitors to Peru are motoring in t 
heights of the Andes where they beho} 
awe-inspiring scenery second to none # 
\the world. 





Many Students at Harvard | 
Aided by Special Fignd 


More than a fourth of the entir 
student body at Harvard College re 
ceived financial aid from special fund 
during the 1926-27 session, the Bureau a 
Education, Department of the Interio 
has just stated orally. Of $200,200 dis 
bursed from the funds, the Bureau said 
$129,500 was expended in scholarship 
and “aids” to 386 students; $61,300 i 
loans to 442 students, and $9,400 fro 
beneficiary funds was issued to 109 st 
dents. It was stated that in the Gradu): 
School of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
scholarships and fellowships to the valu 
of $71,225 were distributed to 145 stu 
dents, and loans amounting to $8,15 
were made to 85 students. 


them outside of the Queensland bound 
aries for perhaps six weeks or tw 
months at a time and who thereafte 
were not eligible for benefits until si 
months’ stay within the State had beey 
completed. In place of this condition th 
following provision has been inserted: 

Provided: That a worker who: is 
bona fide resident of Queensland, but whq 
has been temporarily absent  fror 
Queensland during a portion of the pe 
riod of six months immediately prior ta 
the date of his resignation as an- 
employed worker, may, in the absolute 
discretion of the council, be paid suc 
sustenance as the council thinks proper 
under the circumstances. 
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Study of Feasibility 
Of Boulder Dam Plan 
To Be Started Soon 


Special Board Said to Be 
Likely to Hold First Meet- 
ing at Early Date in 
Washington 


The board recently selected by 
Secretary of the Interior, Hubert Work, 
with the approval of President Coolidge, 
to study and report on the Boulder 
Canyon Dam project as authorized at 
the last session of Congress, probably 
will hold its initial meeting in Washing- 
ton shortly, it was announced on July 
19 by the Department of the Interior. 


The - announcement follows 
text: 


the | 


Revised Draft of 


Acceptance 
tralia, 


| 


contains upon the considerations ad- 
vanced by other powers in the previous 
diplomatic correspondence. 

“You will remember that in my previ- 
ous communication of the 19th May I 
| explained how important it was to my 
| Government that the principle ‘should be 
recognized that if one of the parties to 
this proposed treaty resorted to war in 
i violation of its terms, the other parties 
| should be released automatically from 
their obligations towards that party 
‘under the treaty. I also pointed out that 


in full) respect for the obligations arising out of | proposa 


the Covenant of the League of Nations 


reat 


Is A pproved by Members of British Empire On 


s Received from Great Britain, Canada, Aus- 


New Zealand, India and South Africa, 
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Renourtcing War Hearan 


Increasing Tariff 


Rat 
es on Peanuts Sadr Ptemle 


Change Is Opposed by Coun- 
sel for Three Manw factur- 
ers of Candy as Not Be- 


ing Needed by Growers. 

1299 

Oral arguments and rebuttal testi- 
mony coracluded the heraings July 19 
before the United States Tariff Com- 
mission im the investigation of cost 
of production of foreign amd domestic 
| peanuts. | 
The Commission began the hearings! 


Exeeptions to the convention on Pro- 
hibitioms and Restrictioms on Imports 
j and FE-x ports have been taken up at an 
|intermational conference im Geneva, at 
| which the United States is represented 
by the American Minister to Swilzer- 
land, HYugh R. Wilson. Summaries of 
ithe daily proceedings, published by the 
League of Nations, have been received 
by the Department of State. 

Mr. ‘Wilson has informed the confer- 
ence that the United States will not be 
July 17 tach arings able to sign the convention until his 
A \ ie as a result of an_ application) govermament had had time. to study it. 
ip y = eryep of pert pa producers; The Umiited States has asked for an ex- 
of peanuts. ey complained that for-| cent; ; : ‘ . heli 
eign peanuts were being sold in the | CoP ion regarding the export of helium 
domestic amarkets below the cost of pro-|” Czechoslovakia has asked for reserva- 


Commonwealth of Australia add that 
the foregoing Aare the only questions 
to which the proposed treaty gives rise 
in which they @Te_ especially interested. | 
As the text of the treaty which has 
now been submitted is completely satis- 
factory to them so far as these specific | 
points are concerned they will be quite 
agreeable to signing it in its present 
form, Austen Chamberlain.” 


Proposals Are Accepted 
By New Lealand and India 


The reply of the Government of New 
Zealand to Secretary Kellogg’s anti-war | 
| was handed yesterday by Sir| 
Austen Chamberlain to the American 





The ys degen of a —_ an-| and of the Locarno treaties was the 
nounced that certificates of appointment; » : ‘ : ee oa 
had. been issued by Secretary Work to} foundation of the policy of the govern 
the three engineers and two geologists | ment of this country, and that they could 
who were invited two weeks ago to be-| not agree to any new treaty which would 
come members of the board authorized} weaken or undermine these engage- 
by Congress “to examine the proposed} jrents 
site of the dam (Boulder or Black Can- | 


yon of the Colorado River) and review | “The stipulations now inserted in the 


Charge d’Affaires ad interim in London. 
The text follows: 

| Six: In the mote which you’ were! 
so good as to address to me on June 
23 last vou stated that the Government 
of the United States would be glad to 
be informed whether His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment in New Zealand were willing 


Peanut and candy products. 
stimony given veloped her own national 
rs as being in-| 
Warrant an in- 


e Eaeeen Bt we — tariff! tions wegarding the importation of mo- 

Oral arguments were offered by 
Ernest EL Marks and Waltex C. Hughes 
of Chicago, both representimg manufac 
\turers of 
Mr. Marks criticized the te 
by the domestic produce 
sufficient evidence to 


tor caxs, beef and pork 
wine. The Czechoslovak delegate pledged 
sjhis word that these reservations would 
|be surpressed after three years by 
which time this country ‘would have de- 
industries. 
The Conference, however, did not ac- 
|cept the Czechoslovak reservations. Mr. 


gs Concluded |Cozzemittee Nazned to Frame Convention 
For Elimiraation of Commercial Barriers 


| 


American Representative Serwes Notice United States Will 


Before Signing. 


hibitions would not have a harmful ef- 
fect on the trade of other countries. 

The conference concluded that the -re- 
quest concerning butter and eggs did not 
come within its scope. It considered that 
it could take a decision with regard to 
the demands concerning platinum, preci- 
ous stones, pearls and coral, The de- 
cision wil be taken later, 


Exception of United States 
To Export of Helium Gas 


The requests of the United States for 
an_ exception concerning the export of 
helium will be examined later. 

Norway asked that an exception be 
granted so as to allow for the mainte- 
nance of a Norweigian law prohibiting 
the sale to foreigners of ships, parts of 
snips, or shares of ship-owners’ firms in 


carcasses, and} SO far as they concern vessels flying the 


N orwegian flag. 

The opinion of certain members of the | 
conference was that this question con- | 
cerned the regulation of the registra- 
tion of the national merchant fleet rather 
than an export prohibition, The Turkish ! 
representative said that, if this request | 


TEAREY 1983) 


the plans and estimates made therefor, | 


and to advise him prior to December 1, 


1928, as to matters affecting the safety, | 


the economic and engineering feasibility, 
and adequacy of the proposed structure 
and incidental works.” 


preamble under which any signatory 
| power hereafter seeking to promote its} 
national interests by resorting to war! 
against another signatory is to be denied 
the benefits furnished by the treaty is! 


similarly disposed governments in sign- 
reaty for the renuncia- 
the form of the draft 


ing a definitive t 
tion of war Mm. 
treaty enclosed im your note two. 
“T now beg Leave to inform you 
His Majesty’s Gowernment in New 


to join with the United States and other! 


Wilson since the Con- | Were granted he would have to make a | 


that | 
Zea- 


crease in duties, 
Would Raise Cost of Candy. 


the production costs of 
ifacturers by $12,000,000, 


Mr. Hughes declared that a 50 per 
icent increase in rates would increase 
Czandy manu- 
which would 


pointed out that 
ventiom would not come into effect for 
some time, the Czechoslovak government 
could ‘withdraw its reserwations later. 

| The Léague of Nations summaries of 
bo Proceedings, for the first days of 
‘the 


Similar request on behalf of his country. 

The Conference considered that the re- 
quest of Norway fell within the scope of } 
Art. 6 as far as ships and parts of ships 
were concerned but not as regards ship- 
owners’ shares. 


TODAY'S 


PAGE 3 
DataBeing Obtained © 


From Comapanies in 
Utilities’ Inquiry 


Activities of Holding and 
Service Organizations to 
Be Brought Out at Fu- 


ture Hearings. 


[Continued From Page 1.) 

in Senate Resolution 83, 70th Congress, 
first Session (approved February 15, 
1928) regarding the investigation of cer- 
tain electric power and gas utility com- 
panies, that this Comission “report to 
the Senate within each thirty days after 
the passage of the resolution and finally 
on the completion of the investigation 
upon the matters specified in the resoha- 
tion, and that it transmit therewith the 
stenographic report of th vidnce taken, 
this fifth interim report is respectifully 
submitted. 

Since the beginning of the inquiry, the 
Comnission has done the following work 
in this matter: 

The Commission has received 5,944 re- 
ports for companies addressed as pri- 
vately owned gas and electric utilities on 
the first general questionnaire. The first 
questionnaire called for information con- 
cerning production, purchases, sales, im- 
terstate business, intercompany rela- 
tionships, earnings, investment, plant ca- 
pacity, etc, which will give bases for 
measuring the importance of interstate 


j i ++p | necessari 3 Ferenc , 3 and ; y and power-group business in the electrie 
The membership of the board as finally | satisfactory to my Government, and is | Jand desire to @SSoOciate themselves with necessarily have to be passed on to the Conference, July 3, and 5 follow Pp g 


constituted is as follows: 
William L. Sibert, United States Army, 
retired; D. W. Mead, engineer, Madison, 
Wis.: Robert Ridgeway, engineer, of New 
York; Charles P. Berkey, geologist, of 
New York; and W. J. Mead, geologist, 
of Madison, Wis. 

Favorable responses to all the invita- 
tions to serve on the board have been 
received by ‘Secretary Work. They have 
gone to the President, who has given 
them his formal approval. Thé personnel 
of the board is: thus finally set up. 

It is probable that the first meeting 
of the board will be held in Washington 
at an early date. The mass of the in- 
formation to be considered, however, is 
located in Denver and the major study 
may be made from that point, Visits to 
the proposed dam site may be made 
from Denver. 
independent and the method of its study 
rests entirely in its discretion. 


Articles on Child Welfare 
Are Translated for Mothers 


Translations in the foreign language 
press of publications of the Children’s 
Bureau are aiding the foreign-born 
mother to become acquainted with 


American standards of child care, the! 


Bureau stated on July 19. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 


Of 76 articles, translated into foreign 


@ tongues and published, a total of 898} 
times during the past year, the most} 


widely used were articles based on the 
bulletin, “Child Management,” written 
for the Bureau by Dr. D. A. Thom, Di- 
rector of the Habit Clinics of Boston, 
and Director of the Division of Mental 
Hygiene in the Department of Mental 
Diseases of Massachusetts. This bulle- 


tin has been described as an invaluable, 


aid to parents in‘dealing with the be- 
havior problems of their children. 


Other articles which have helped the 
foreign-born mother to become ac- 
yuainted with American standards of 
child care, and which were widely 
quoted in the foreign press were those 
vn malnutrition, milk, the indispensable 
tood for children, sunbaths, and infant 
feeding. 

Altogether a total of nearly 50,000 
words were devoted by the foreign press 
in 1927 to educational articles based on 
the publications of the Chidren’s Bureau. 


President Names Advisers 
To Industrial Reformatory 


[By Telegraph.) 

Executive Offices, Superior, Wis., July 
19.—The Secretary to the President, 
Everett Saunders, today announced the 
appointment by President Coolidge of 
William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and Ellsworth 
W. McCulloch, of Washington, D. C., 
manager of the Department of Manu- 
facturers of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, as members of the Board 


of Advisers of the United States Indus- | 


trial Reformatory. 


American Automobiles Win 
Honors in Endurance Test 


American stock cars placed second and 
third in the annual French 24-hour en- 
durance race held at Le Mans, Trade 
Commissioner H. C. Schuette, Paris, in- 
formed the Department of Commerce 
July 19. 
follows in full text: 

Winner of the “Sixth Grand Prix d’En- 
durance” was an English car, which, cov- 
ering 2,669 kilometers in 24 hours, beat 
the American runner-up by only 13 kilo- 
meters. 

Performance of the American cars 
made an impression on the French pub- 
lic. 


placed. 


Regulations f or Hunting 
Wildfowl Are Modified 


[Continued from Page i.] 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut from Oc- 
tober 20 to November 19. 

In New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, and Iowa from October 15 to No- 
vember 14. 

In Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
and Missouri from November 10 to De- 
cember 10 

In Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Arkansas, and Oklahoma from 
November 15 to December 15; and 

In North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana from December 1 to, Decem- 
ber 31. 

Information obtained by the Biological 
Survey from inquiries and investigations 
indicatg that taking its range as a whole 


the wé6odcock as a species is decreasing | 


in numbers. The readjustments in the} 
Federal seasons on this species have 
been so worked out that there is a mini- 
mum of conflict with State laws on the) 
woodceck and in most instances the sea-| 
sons will open simultaneously with or} 


The board, however, is, part 
!to the Locarno treaty are now invited | 


The Department’s statement 


Only two American machines were | 
entered in the race, and both of them! 


Maj. Gen.| sufficient to meet the first point men- | 


|Britain do not consider, after mature | 


| . 
tioned in the preceding paragraph. 


| No Effect on Fulfillment 


| Of Other Obligations 


| “His Majesty’s Government in Great 


| reflection, that the fulfillment of the ob- 


ligations which they have undertaken in | 


the Covenant of the League of Nations 
and in the Treaty of Locarno is pre- 


| cluded by their acceptance of the pro- | 


osed treaty. They concur in the view 
nunciated by the German Government 
their note of the 27th April that those 
‘obligations do not contain anything 
{which could conflict with the treaty pro- 
| posed by the United States Government. 
“My Government have noted with pe- 
culiar satisfaction that all the parties 


| D 
ie 
| in 


to become original signatories of the new 


treaty, and that it is clearly the wish | 


of the United States Government that 
jall members of the League should be- 
;come parties either by signature or ac- 
cession. In order that as many states 


jas possible may participate in the new | 


|movement, I trust that a general in- 
vitation will be extended to them to 
do so. 

“As regards the passage in my note 
of the 19th May relating to certain re- 
| gions of which the welfare and integrity 
constitute a special and vital interest 
for our peace and safety, I need only 
repeat that His Majesty’s Government in 
Great Britain accept the new treaty upon 
the understanding that it does not preju- 
dice their freedom of action in this re- 
spect. 

“IT am €@ntirely in accord with the 
| views expressed by Mr. Kellogg in his 
speech of the 28th April that the pro- 
| posed treaty does not restrict or impair 
in any way the right of self-defense, as 
also with his opinion that each state 


{cumstances necessitate recourse to war 
\for that purpose. 

“In the light of the foregoing ex- 
i planations, His Majesty’s Government 1n 
Great Britain are glad to join with the 
' United States and with all other gov- 
jernments similarly disposed in signing a 
definitive treaty for the renunciation of 
'war as transmitted in your note of the 
123d June. They rejoice to be associated 
iwith the Government of the United 
States of America and the other par- 
{ties to the proposed treaty in a further 





jand signal advance in the outlawry of | 


| war. 

| “I have the honor to be, with high 
| consideration, Sir, your obedient servant. 
| Austen Chamberlain.” 


Canada and Australia 
Approve American Proposals 


The reply of the Canadian Govern- 
ment to Secretary Kellogg’s anti-war 
| proposal was handed on July 16, to the 
| American Minister at Ottawa by the 
| Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
iW. L. Mackenzie King. The full text 
| follows: 
| “Sir: I desire to acknowledge your 
| note of June 23 and the revised draft 
which it contained of the Treaty for Re- 
{nunciation of War, and to state that His 
Majesty’s Government Canada cor- 
jdially accepts the Treaty as revised and 
‘is prepared to participate in its signa- 
ture.” 


} 
2) 


| ment to Secretary Kellogg’s antiwar 
| proposal contained in his note of June 
| 23, 1928, was handed yesterday by Sir 
| Austen Chamberlain to the American 
| charge d’ffaires ad interim in London. 
| The text follows: “Sir: In the note 
/ which you were so good as to address 
{to me on June 23 last you stated that 
ithe Government of the United States 
| would be glad to be informed whether 
| His Majesty’s Government in the Com- 
| monwealth of Australia were willing to 
| join with the United States and other 
similarly disposed Governments in sign- 
ing a definite treaty for the renuncia- 
| tion of war in the form of the draft 
treaty enclose in your note, 

“IT now beg leave to inform you that 
His Majesty’s Government in the Com- 


most careful consideration to your note 
above mentioned and to the revised 
draft treaty which accompanied it and 
that they accept the assurance given by 
the United States Secretary of State 
that the right of self defense of a signa- 
tory State will not be impaired in any 
way by acceptance of the proposed 
treaty. 

“The Commonwealth Government 
have further observed that it is stated 
in your note of June 23 that the 
preamble to the revised treaty accords 
express recognition to the principle that 
if one signatory State resorts to war 
in violation of the treaty the other 
signatory States will be released from 
their obligation under the treaty to 
that State. They accept this declaration 
that the preamble in this respect is to 
be taken as part of the substantive pro- 
visions of the treaty itself. 

“They have also particularly examined 
the draft treaty from the point of view 
of its relationship to the covenant 
the League of Nations and in this con- 
nection have come to the conclusion 





later than the State seasons on quail 
end other upland species 


ter instrument. 
“His Majesty’s Government in the 


alone is competent to decide when cir- ; 


The reply of the Australian Govern- | 


/monwealth of Australia have given the | 


of. 


that it ise not inconsistent with the lat- | 


consumers. Mr. Hughes 


: f the note which I have had r 
a Commission that the candy 


the honor to address to you today notify- 
ing you of the wéillingness of His Maj- 
esty’s G 
signa multilateral treaty for the renun- 
ciation of war aS proposed by the- Goy- 
ernment of the Uvnited States. 

“His Majesty’s Government ‘in New 
Zealand desire Me to add that they will 
| have the utmost satisfaction in COGPEYS:| | aig arse Losing money, Geclarinoe that 

tion with His Majesty’s governments in: one dapinatoctirers have ‘ 
ether parts of the British Empire Mlthan 8 - per cent on 
| joining with the Government of the capital. 
United States and with all othe ¥ govern-| yy. 
ments similarly, disposed in signing a) tent 
treaty in the foam proposed. Austen 
Chamberlain.” 

The Government of India’s 
Secretary Kellogg’s anti-war 
was handed yesterday by Sir 

| Chamberlain to 1e A 
a’ Affaires ad interim in London. 


text follows: 


ithe later being produced 





iin China. Increase in tariff 
isaid, would probably mean 


manufacturers would use less 


their 


Hughes took the Commission’s 
ative cost data to show that 23 per 
cent of the selling price of peanuts rep- 
\resents & profit, and that he had heard 
reply tolit testified before the Commission that 
proposal'a group of six persons controlled the 
Austen output of Virginia and Noxth Carolina 
the American Charge peanuts. He urged the peanut farmers 
The to work out some systematic, efficient 

jand orderly marketing plamt for their 
“gir; In the note which you were so| Peanut crops. finn 
| good as to address to me on June 23) He pointed out to the Commission 
}last vou stated that the Government ot | that candy - manufacturers on the Pa- 
ithe United States would be glad to be ‘ific Coast use more of the Chinese type 
informed whether the Government of % peanut because the price of the do- 
| India were willing: to join with the United Mestic type is prohibitive, which he at- 
} States and other similarly disposed goy-| ttibuted to high freight wates on the 


t ; 2 a \domestie product 
: ‘ fi reaty ‘ Pe ie : 
{ernments in signing a definitive Tr ay | Denriies Competition is Direct. 


' riati yar in t ; ; 
| for the Renunciation of War in the form! porore hearing the arguments of Mr. 


of the draft treaty enclosed im your Marks amd Mr. Hughes, the Commission 
note two. , was infoxmed by W. H. Kelly, of Cleve- 
| “I now beg leave to inform you that|land, Ohio, manufacturer and distributor 
| the Government of India associates them-/of peanuts and peanut products that a 
| selves wholeheartedly and most gladiy/50 per cent increase in the tariff was 
with the terms o£ the note which I haye\not warranted. He agreed with Mr. 
i had the honor to transmit to you today| Marks that Chinese peanuts do not come 
; notifying you Of the willingness of His, into direct competition with the so- 
Majesty's Government in Great Britain called Virginia type. 
be sign a multilateral Treaty for the) Mr. Kelly gave a description of the 
| Renunciation of War as proposed by the|growth of the peanut industry, and the 
' Government of the United States. Austen! need for Chinese peanuts by manvfac- 
; Chamberlain.” turers of peanut products. Mr. Kelly 


° : also joined in a statement made by Mr. 
Union of Soweth Africa a 


Marks and Mr. Hughes to the effect 
Willing to Sign Treaty that an increase in the taraff would not 
The reply of the Government of the 


jbenefit the peanut farmers. 

1 1 The acting chairman of the Comnis- 
| Union of South Avfrica to Secretary Kel-|sion, Edgar B. Brossard, set August 20 
| loge’s anti-war, disposal was handed/for the filing of briefs, salthough Mr. 
yesterday by Six Austen Chamberlain| Marks had requested 60 Gays in order 
to the American Charge d’Affffaires ad,that he may obtain some foreign cost 
interim in London, The text follows: 
| “Sir: In the note which you were so 


|data. The chairman held that ample time 
good as to address to me on June 25 last 


had beem = given the interested parties 
to presemt their case, 
you stated that the Government of the! Giving vYebuital testimony, John L. 
trained States Would be glad to be in-)Kinnear, of Suffolk, Va., testified for the 
1 formed whether His Majesty’s Govern. |pplicants. 
' ment in the Union of South Africa were! Contradicting testimony given previ- 
willing to joim ‘with the United States ously by opponents of increased duties, 
and other similarly disposed govern. Mr. Kinnear contended that the domestic 
| ments in signing a definitive treaty for|/srowers could supply domestic needs and 
‘the Renunciation of War in the form/|argued further that the domestic manu- 
of the draft treaty enclosed im your |facturers and distributors o£ peanuts and 
| note two. ;peanut products need not depend upon 
“T now beg leave to inform you that/ Chinese importations. He discussed the 
the following message has been received | Stade and price relationship between do- 
by telegraph from General Hertzog,|Mestic and foreign peanuts. — 
Minister of EXxternal Affairs of the|, The Peanut industry is still in its in- 
Union of South Africa, for communica.|fancy, Mor. Kinnear said. He pointed 
| tion to vou: out that chemists have been studying 
“«On behalf of His Majesty’s Govern-| Peanuts, and that he had been informed 
ment in the Union of South Africa ]|there were something like 50 by-products 
| have the honor to inform you that my|™anufactured from peanuts. He said 
| government have given their most seri- these by-products have mot been placed 
fous consideration to the mew  draft|°" the market. . 
Treaty for the Renunciation of War sub-| Roger I. Beale, of Franklin, Va., gave 
mitted in your note of the 23d June and|Similar testimony, He said there is free 
to’ the observations accompanying it. competition among peanut millers, and 
“My Government note with great farmers would benefit - by _ increased 
| satisfaction (A) that it is common cause | {uties. , 
' that the right of legitimate self-defense | Mr. Beale also said that there are no 
is not affected by the terms of the new | Peanut-buying pools, and no price-fixing 
‘draft; (B) that according to the pre-|2™ong the millers for the purchase of 
lamble any signatory who shall seek to!Peanuts f1om the farmers. 
promoie its Mational interests by re- If there were no duties 
| sorting to waa Shall forfeit the benefits| Peanuts, the domestic growers could not 
| of the treaty, and (C) that the treaty jg | afford to grow them, Mr. Beale said. He 
open to accession by all powers of the|also declared increased duties would 
erorid. mean higher prices paid to the domestic 
“«My Governaznent have further ex- fa'mers for peanuts. ; 
amined the question whether the provi-;_ Testifying for the applicants, P. B. 
sions of the Present draft are incon- | Bain, Norfolk, Va., declared the extra 
sistent with the terms of the Covenant! large type of peanut which is being im- 
ported from China, is Now being pro- 
duced im Georgia, It has been previously 
| testified that this extra large type could 
be produced only in China. All the farm- 








' 
! 
lof the League of Nations by which they 
tare bound, and have come to the conclu- 
sion that this is not the case and that 
the objects Which the League of Nations ed only in farm 
lwas constituted to serve can best be) °S, need in Georgia, Mr. Bean, said, is 
| promoted by Members of the League of| tariff protection, Mr, Bain also predicted 
Nations participating in the proposed om new peanut by-products would soon 
treaty. 

“His Majesty’s Government in the 
‘Union of South Africa have therefore| 
{ very great pleasure in expressing: their 
j willingness tO Sign together with all 
other powers which might be similarly 
| inclined the treaty in the form proposed 
;in your note under reference.’ Austen 

Camberlain.” 


\ ‘the nature of these by-products, 
jdeclared, however, that there were 150 


or more of them. 


Mortality Rate Declines 
From Level of Last Year 


The mortality rate for the United 
States for the week ended July 14 was 
slightly lower than for the corresponding 
week a year ago, the Department of 
Commerce announced July 19. The full 
_ of the Department’s statement fol- 
ows: 

Telegraphic returns from 68 cities | 
With a total population of 30,000,000 for} 
the week ending July 14 imeticaies g moi- 
tality rate of 112 a8 apBainst 113 for 
the corxesponding week of last year, The 
highest wate (228) appears for Mem- 
phis, Temn,, and the lowest (7.1) for! 
Worchester, Mass, The highest infant | 
phis, Temn., and the lowest for Schenee- 

Winnipeg’s local industrial develop-|phis, temm., and the lowest for Schencet- 
ment board COoperates with the indus.jtady, Ni. Y., and Tacoma, Wash, which | 
tries by assisting the newspaper to com-|reported no infant mortality, | 
| pile the advertisements, usually appear-| The annual rate for 68 cities is 13.8! 
ing weekly. A new angle is presented|for the 28 weeks of 1928, as against aj 
‘in print each Week, with the aid of the|rate of 13.0 for the corresponding wecks 
| board, jof 1927. 


|Manitoba Industries Use 


| Collective Advertising 
' 


| Collective advertising is used by Mazi- 
toba industries in a Winnipeg newspaper, 
the Trade Commission at Winnipeg, Can. 
| ada, i) Bartlett _ Richards, informed the 
| Department of Corimerce July 19. The 
ireport of mews 4n full text; 

The cost of A full page of advertis. 
ing is apportioned among the various 
firms whose MArNes appear on the page, 
| The advertisement stresses buyimg Mani- 
toba-made goods. 


also told the 
manufac- 
turers used more peanuts Of the Spanish 
overnment in Great Britain to|type tham of the so-called Virginia type, 
Principally in| 
North Carolina and Virginia and also 
rates, he 
that candy 
of the 
Spanish type. He said camady manufac- 


earned less 
invested 


Nis | 
on Chinese | 


eon the market, but he did not disclose! Maimtain had been in force before No- 
He| Vember 8, 1927, failing 


| 


, oT 


| 


{in full text: 
'Tweraty-Light Natioras 
Repr-esented in Cora ference 


1928: "The Conference 
Export 


9 
Dy 


Geneva, July 
on Irmport and 
opened this morning 
;formex Financial Minister of the Nether- 
lands, in the chair, Twenty-eight States 
are represented by plenipotentiaries. A 
delezation from the International Cham- 


jadvison-y capacity. 

| This meeting has beem summoned in 
{accordance with Article 17 of the Conven- 
jtion om the abolition of import and ex- 
port prohibitions and restrictions—a 
|Convention concluded by the Diplomatic 
Confexence convened in October and No- 
vember, 1927; by the Ieague. 
17 provided that the representatives of 
the sigenatories should meet to examine 
(1) the situation created by requests for 


Article- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


prohibitions + 
with M. Colijn, | 


| tuguese Government, its delegate having 


ber of Commerce is taking part in an | 


, National economy. 


exceptions made by certain States after | 


'the conclusion of the 
'whether the conditions 


Convention, 
necessary 


(2) 


for 


bringimg the Convention into force exist | 


| 


jof its entering into force. 
' In his opening speech 
recalled the reason for a second confer- 
ence. He drew attentiom to the success- 
ful conclusion of the work of the Con- 


and if so, to determine the nearer details } 


|ference on Hides and Bones, adding that | 


| the results obtained would remove cer- 
| tain Cifficulties which might have im- 
peded@ the work of the present Confer- 


) ence. 

| The President then asked the dele- 
gates to examine whether they could not 
jrenouncee certain reservations made by 
| theiae countries. _He ©mphasized the 
necessity of including these reservations 
jin the category to which they belong, re- 
a that the Conference would have 
| to 
‘ity Of reservations made 
ture of the Convention. 


Di ffi culties of Task 


‘Are Emphasized 


After emphasizing the difficulties of 
the work of the Conferenmee he expressed 
the hope that satisfactory results would 
be achieved, adding: 

“Not only is it absolutely necessary 
that this first experimemt with a muli- 
jlatexal agreement, which is of such for- 
jtunate augury for the rational deveiop- 
ment of international 2elations, should 
be crownéd with success, but it is also 
jhecessary to inspire confidence which 
is imedispensable for the economic res- 
| toration of Europe and the wholde world. 
This confidence is indispensable if the 
| situation is not to grow worse, 

| “Em several countries -with low tariffs 
, the tendency is increasing to take pro- 
|tective measures against high tariff coun- 
\tries. Only if the League achieves con- 
|crete results will it be possible to climi- 
|nate such tendencies amd prevent them 
from spreading to othea- countries.” 

| The Conference then appointed a Com- 
|mittee on credentials and made arrange- 
;|memts for the rest of the work, 

M. Buisson (International 
|Chamaber of Commerce) said that his 
organization attached g2eat importance 
to the work of the Comference, He ex- 
pressed the hope that its efforts might 
result _m improving the Convention on 
prohibitions and in making a further 
|step towards that economic liberalism 
which the International Chamber of 
Commerce considers as the ideal which 
must be sought. 

At its meeting this afternoon, th 
;Conference for the Abolition of lnneet 
;and E-xport Prohibitions and Restrictions 
jexamained requests for €xceptions from 
jseveral States formulated after the con- 
{clusion of the Convention. 

Withdrawal of Exceptions 
Urged by President 
he President asked States which, un- 
\dex Faragraph 1 and 2 
the Convention, had asked to be 
thorized to maintain certain 
| wean her they could not withdraw their 
| demands, He also asked whether the 
| prohibitions which it was proposed to 


after the signa- 


be au- 
prohibitions, 


which such re- 
juests would not be admissible. 

The replies and decisions are sum- 
|}marized below: 

Belgium withdrew her request con- 
cerning the export prohibition on bones, 
owing to.results obtained by the recent 
conference on hides and bones, 

_ Chili made three requests for excep- 
tions concerning the export of scrap iron, 
zinc, guano, and mares. The request 
concerning guano was not considered, as 
this Product constitutes a 
thus is not covered by 


'¢ 


the Convention. 


ing scrap iron and zine will be resumed 
later, as will also that eoncerhing mares. 

Fes tonia’s request fow exceptions con- 
cevea the export of platinum, precious 
stomes, pearls and coral, and the export 

butter and eggs. ‘here was a pro- 
tracted exchange of wiews on the sub- 
ject, in the course of which the confer- 
ence = defined clearly tlhe scope of 
competence, 

It 
ference had to deal solely with exceptions 
based on Pars. 1 and 2 of Art. 6 of the 
Convention; that is, exceptions based on 
the impossibility of immediately sup- 
pressing certain prohibitions or on the 


its 


monopoly and j 


' } Dr. Cun : l i = 
The examination of the demand regard— | umming Issues Warning ; 


ake a decision as to the admissibil- } 


} reservations. 


| New Air Mail Service 


nex oe meee stat eae ana et LC CL CL EE A NT Ne ta tt 


ne a aa a ae, 


of Article 6 of } 


, | bovine and porcine carcases, and wine. 
the President 


The Polish representatives stated that | 
this country would withdraw its request ‘ 
for an exception concerning the export , 
of dyestuffs and of raw oil. 

Geneva, Juiy 5, 1928: The Conference 
for the Abolition of Import and Export 
Prohibitions and Restrictions pursued to- 
day the examination of the Portuguese 
and Czechosloyak reservations. It de- 
cided to accede to the request of the Por- 
informed the Conference that the reser- 
vation concerned exclusively fine wool of | 
the Marquis de Lema type. 


Several Nations Oppose 
Czechoslovak Exceptions 


The Czechoslovak delegate recalled, on 
behalf of his Government, that Czecho- 
slovakia’s accession to the Convention of 
November last was subordinated to. the 
safeguard of the vital interests of her 
He added that his 
country had at present to deal with cer- | 
tain economic difficulties which it would } 
be able to cope with bui which obliged 
it to ask the Conference to be authorized | 
to maintain certain reservations with re- | 
gard to the importation of motor cars, 


The Czechoslovak representatives gave | 
his word that these reservations would be | 
suppressed within three years from the 
date of the signature of the Convention. 

The French, American, Austrian, 
Italian, Danish, Serb-Croat-Slovene, 
Polish, Swiss, Hungarian and Lithua- 
miian representatives submitted observa- 
tions on behalf of their Governments 
and in general were opposed to the 
reservations made by Czechoslovakia. 

_ The French and American representa- 
tives pointed out that the bringing into 
force of the Convention would take 
some time and its actual application 
would be near enough to the date men- 
tioned by the Czechoslovak Government 
for the latter to be able to withdraw its 


Carries La rgest Letter 


Message from Muskegon Re- 
quires $11.50 in Postage 
Stamps. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Mus- 
kegon, Mich, has transmitted to the | 
Postmaster General, Harry S. New, the 
largest letter ever sent by air mail, it 


SO A AE RS eens A 


a> eee 


was stated July 19 at the Post Office | - 


Department, 
ment follows: 

The largest letter ever sent by Air 
Mail came from the Muskegon (Mich.), 
Chamber of Commerce in celebration of 
the establishment of air mail service be- 
tween that city and Chicago. The letter 
carried $11.50 worth of air mail stamps. 

The envelope in which the letter was 
enclosed is 842 feet long by six feet 
wide. The manila paper on which the 
lettcr is written is 7 and 5-6 feet long } 
by six feet wide. 

The lette# is as follows: ° 


The full text of the state- 


| 
| 
| 


“Harry S. New, Postmaster General, | 


Washington, D. C. The Greater Muske- 
zon Chamber of Commerce, of Muske- 
gon, Mich., representing 1,500° business 
and professional men, send you its greet- 
ings on the establishment of Air Mail 
Service between Muskegon and Chicago. 

“We appreciate the generous and 
splendid support which your Department | 
IS giving commercial aviation through 
the operation of the Air Mail and assure | 
you of our hearty cooperation in making: | 
the Michigan air mail line a success.” 

The letter was signed hy William E. 
Thornton, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Muskegon. In acknowl- 
edging receipt of the letter, Postmaster 
General New wrote Mr. Thornton: 

“I acknowledge receipt today of the 
largest letter ever written, and which 
conveyed to the Postmaster General the 
greetings of the Greater Muskegon 
Chamber of Commerce on the occasion 


of the opening of the air mail route from j]! 


Muskegon to Chicago—please note that 
IT name Muskegon first. Your greetings 
ave much appreciated and most cordi- | 
ally reciprocated.” ° ] 

The letter was delivered to the Post- 
master General by Joseph R. Hughes, 
letter carrier of the Washington, D. C. 
Post office. 


Precautions Taken 
Against Yellow Fever 


Disease Prevalent in Brazil. 


_ Reports of the prevalence of yellow 
fever in Brazil prompted the issuance 


; on July 19 by the Surgeon General of 


: alert” to prevent 
Was thus ,explaimed that the con- | 


the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, of special 
instructions to all quarantine officers 
of the service to be “especially on the 
introduction of the 
disease in the United States. 

Yellow fever, Dr. Cumming ex- 
plained orally, is highly malignant, and 
once it gets a foothold, spreads rap- 
idly. The mortality rate, he said, is un- 
usually high. No case of yellow fever 


fact. that the maintenance of such pro- has-been reported in the United States 


' human being by 


| 
ay 
| 


power and gas industries. The following 
tabular statement shows the nature of 
the reports received to, July 9, 1928: 

Complee schedules, 3,555; out of busi- 
ness, 499; sold, 284; not public utilities, 
924; reported by amother company, 24335 
returned by Post Offfice unclaimed, 2343 
produce for own se only, 256; total, 
5,994. 

During the month elapsed since the 
date of the fourth interim report, sec- 
ond and third requests were sent to about 
2,000 companies that had failed to re- 
spond to the original request, and many 
reports ‘were recieved, The data con- 
tained in these reports are being ana- 


) lyzed and tabulated as rapidly as the re- 


ports ave received. 

The comprehensive schedule spoken of 
in the fourth interim report is in process 
of printing at the Government Printing 
Office, Because of technical difficulties 
involved in the set-up and the pressure of 
regular work of like grade at that office, 
the prospects are that mailing of the 
schedule to the companies cannot begin 
rauch in advance of August 1. 
certainetaoin etaoi etaoin cmfwyp mmb 

Twenty-six representatives of the 
Comnission are now in the offices of cer- 


| tain large holding and service compa- 


nics in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago, obtaining data on the vari- 
ous phases of the inquiry from the offi- 
cial records of the companies. The in- 
formation collected from these sources 
and from the schedules referred to above 
will be used for the compilation of data 
for introduction im _ evidence in public 
hearings of the Commission and as a 
basis for the questioning of witnesses 
who appear at such - heatings. 

With the exception of the Pacific Coast 
and a few Southern States the Commis- 
sion has completed its investigation of 
propaganda activities by organizations 
of utility companies. Hearings have 
been suspended until sometime in Sep- 
tember, not merely as a matter of con- 
venience, but to emable the investigators 
to obtain and prepare data for hearings 
relative to the propaganda activities of 
individual companies and the formation, 
growth and activities of holding com- 
panies, 

The remaining phases of the inquiry 
eal tor a high degree of specialized 
knowledge and experience and the Com- 
mission is augmenting its staff of - ac- 
countants by a number of men who, by 
reason of their fowmer association with 
State utility commissions, are qualified 
to do the work along scientifis and ap- 
proved lines. This necessary work of 
preparation will be pressed during the 
adjournment of the public hearings. 


since 1905, when an outbreak occurred 
in New Orleans. 

A cable received from the American 
consul at Rio de Janeiro, Dr. Cumming 
said, stated that since June 1 a total 
ot 79 cases with 29 deaths had occurred 
in that city. The disease also was preva- 
lent in Pernambuco, Bahia and Sergipe, 
the consul reported. 

Yellow fever is transmitted to the 
the bite of the “‘aed 
Egypti” mosquito, Dr. Cumming said. 
This mosquito is ‘‘quite. prevalent’” in 
the Southern part of the United States 
and is found as far north as Norfolk, 
Va. Because of the. potential memace 
of the disease, the Surgeon General 
pointed out, every effort is made to 


| avert its introduction into the United 


States, 


| There is thrua service over the 
Wabash Rail way in both direc- 
tions, between— 


and St. Louis 
and Detroit 
and New York 
and Hot Springs 
and Hannibal 
St. Louis ama Chicago 
* de Kansas City 
Detroit 
Toledo 
Omaha 
Des Moines 
St. Paul 
Minneapolis 
Denver 
Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Chicago 
St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Buffalo 
New York City 
Evansville 
South Bend 
and St. Louis 
and Detroit 
Consult any wrepresentative of the 
Wabash Railiway for travel informa= 
tion, regardless of where you -are 
going, It aeitZ be cheerfully giver. 
Or write te the widersiqnead. 
H. E, Watts, Passenger Traffic Man- 
ag Wabaske Railway, St. Lowis 


Wahashi. 


Chicago 


” 


Kansas City 
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Assessments 


Company Engaged in Repairing Railways 
Is Given Personal Service Classification 


Officers Supervised 


Construction Work 


Nearly All of Stock of Cor- 
poration Owned by Its 
Managers. 


THE NortH AMERICAN RaiLway CON- 
STRUCTION COMPANY (A CORPORATION ) 
vy. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE. No, 3995, CrrcurT Court oF AP- 
PEALS FOR THE SEVENTH CIRCUIT. 
The sole question here was whether 

the taxpayer was a personal servive cor- 
poration within the meaning of the 
statute. Facts found by the Board 
of Tax Appels from which this 
proceeding was taken to. the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for review showed 
thatt he officers of the corporation who 
held 85 per cent of its stock were regu- 
larly engaged in the conduct of its af- 
fairs and that they devoted their time 
exclusively to carrying on the line of 
business (raillway construction under 
contract) for which the corporation was 
organized. 

The corporation accepted contracts from 
railway companies for maintenance-of- 
way work, the men being furnished 
by the contractor but paid by the car- 
riers, who also furnished equipment and 
materials. In addition ,the contractors 
were paid a definite percentage of the 
cost of the work, On these facts, the 
court said the corporation was entitled to 
personal service classification and the 
ruling of the Board of Tax Appeals ac- 
cordingly was reversed. 

Petition for review of order of Board 
of Tax Appeals. 


Before Alschuler,; Page, and Anderson, | 


Circuit Judges. 

The following is the full text of the find- 
ings of fact and the opinion of the court, 
delivered by Judge Alschuler. : 

There is involved in alleged deficiency 
of $40,127.62 in petitioner’s federal in- 
come and profits tax for 1918, arising 
from respondent's refusal to classify peti- 
tioner as a “personal service corporation 
under section 200 of the Revenue Act of 
1918. The record facts appear only from 
the findings of fact of the Board of Tax 
Appeais, which are concededly correct; 
and the issue is upon the Board’s con- 
clusion thereon, which was in favor of 
respondent. 

Capital Stock of 
Corporation Increased 

Petitioner, an Illinois corporation, was 
organized in 1898, and it long carried on 
the business of building railroads and 
similar large construction work. At 
beginning of 1918 its capital stock was 


$60,000, which was about that time in-| 


creased to $100,000, and in April of that 
vear to $250,000, of which all but $50,000 
was issued. Its three principal stock- 
hoiders, holding about 85 per cent. of 
the outstanding stock, were actively and 
regularly engaged in the business of the 
company, the president receiving a salary 
of $20,000, and the others lesser amounts. 

In July, 1917, petitioner entered into 
a contract with the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad whereby petitioner agreed for 
one year to perform for the railroad such 
work as maintenance and renewal of 
roadbed, ties, rails, and ballast, aligning 
and surfacing tracks, ditching, weeding 
and cleaning roadbed, installing addi- 
tional yards and tracks, and other work, 
all as the railroad might require. It was 
provided that the railroad supply all 
tools, materials, work train equipment 


tioner paid interest of $3,200.41 on such 
loans, which the railroad did not pay. 
In performing the contract there were 
employed many superintendents, fore- 
men, timekeepers, office men,,.and arti- 
sans of different kinds, and over 3,300 
laborers, and camps, commissaries and 
employment agencies were maintained, 
the cost of all of which was paid by the 
railroad. 7 
Petitioner’s own general office, main- 
ltained at its expense, was in Chicago, | 
| where the employes were on stenogra- | 
pher, one full time and one part time 
bookkeeper, and an office boy. ; 
The railroad had previously done this | 
| work without such an intermediary, and 
its stated reason for making the contract 
was was the disorganization of its forces 
|through the exigencies of the war, and | 
| the great difficulty in maintaining a suit-) 
lable force to superintend and direct the 
work and keep up the supply of laborers, 
|'who, at that period, were attracted to} 
| other fields, ‘particularly government | 
| work; and it desired to have the benefit | 
of petitioner’s organization, and the long 
and well known experience of its officers | 
|in organizing, engineering and executing | 
such work. 
| Assessment Sustained 


| By Tax Appeal Board 


The Board of Tax Appeals reached the } 
}eonclusion that the company was not a 
| personal service corporation within the} 
imeaning of the law, and sustained the 
tax which had been determined by re-| 
spondent commissioner upon the same! 
| theory. : 
| Opinion by Judge Alschuler: Section } 
| 200 of the Revenue Act of 1918 defines} 
|the term “personal service corporation” 
as “a corporation whose income is to be} 
ascribed primarily to the activities of 
the principal owners or stockholders who | 
are themselves regularly engaged in the 
active conduct of the affairs of the cor- 
| poration and in which capital (whether 
invested or borrowed) is not a material | 

income producing factor.” 

That petitioner’s principal stockholders 
were, during the year 1918, “themselves | 
| regularly engaged in the active conduct | 
lof the affairs of the corporation” is | 
| clearly apparent and is undisputed. To 
entitle petitioner to the classification for 
| which it contends, two further statutory | 
|conditions must coincide, viz., (1) that| 
| the income for the year is to be ascribed | 

primarily to the activities of the princi- 
| pal stockholders; and (2) that capital, 
invested or borrowed, was not a material 
| income producing factor. | 
| It is urged for respondent that, con-| 
|eeding the activities of these principal | 
| stockholders in the organization and sup- } 
erintendence of the working forces and} 





the | the direction of their efforts. the income | ? 


jis not primarily to be ascribed to these | 
activities, but rather to those of the} 
thousands of their employees in the con- | 
| duct of this work, the many superintend- 
jents, foremen and accountants at the} 
| work, and the laborers, who were indis- | 
| pensable to its execution. 
| If all these employees can be said to! 
have been in fact petitioner’s employees, | 
with the incidents ordinarily attaching to} 
| such employment and relation, such con- | 
dition might require this proposition to 
be determined favorably to respondent. 

In Metropolitan Business College v.| 
Blair, 24 F. (2d) 176 (The United States} 
Daily, Yearly Index Page 198, Vol. III), | 
that situation was presented. There the 
corporation employed a large corps of| 
!teachers in its various schools in Chi-| 
cago and elsewhere, who came directly 
in contact with the student body, whose 
tuition was the main source of the corpo-| 


|“cost plus” 


Percentage of Costs 
Received as Profit 


Contracts for Maintenance of 
Way Made With 
Carriers. 


its income, so far as attributed to these 
matters, “is to be ascribed primarily to 
the activities of the principal owners or 
stockholders.” 

The relation of petitioner’s other in- 
come for the year is considered in what 
follows: 

Was capital a material income produc- 
ing factor? For the government it is 
urged that petitioner’s capital stock was 
$200,000, and that its invested capital 
for the year was $75,000; and that in its 


; business it had acquired tools and equip- 


ment of considerable value. Granting 
this, did these contribute materially to 
petitioner’s income for 1918? So far as 


the “cost plus” work for 1918 is con- | 
cerned, there was no occasion to use any | 


of petitioner’s equipment. Everything 


of this nature was supplied and owned | 
by the railroad, and it is plain that none | 
| of petitioner’s equipment contributed to | 
| the profit on these activities. 


In this re- 
spect also the case differs from Metro- 
politan Business College, supra, in that 
in the latter a large amount of capital 
was represented by equipment and plant, 
which we held to have been a material 
income producing factor. 

But it is argued for respondent that 
petitioner paid $3,200 interest on money 
borrowed in 1918 to carry the pay rolls, 
when the railroad did not make payment 
in sufficient time to avoid delay in paying 
the men, which involved an average 
monthly borrowing of about $37,000. It 
does not appear to have been any part 


{of petitioner’s duty to make these pay- 


ments in advance of receiving the money 
from the railroad; but evidently it was 
deemed good policy to do so in order that 
the men would not be kept waiting for 
their pay, and it appears that petitioner’s 
president from time to time advanced the 
money when the railroad did not pay in 
sufficient time. We do not think that 
this occasional, brief and _ incidental 
carrying of the pay roll, without obliga- 
tion to do so, should be considered in the 
light of “borrowed capital,” or that in 
any way it was a material income pro- 
ducing factor within the meaning of the 
statute. 

But it does appear that petitioner had 
for that year some income apart from 
such as was derived from the so-called 
work. Petitioner’s net in- 
come for the year, from all sources, was 
$140,814.57, of which $116,455.86 was for 
the “cost plus” work, $20,366.57 for 
straight contract work, $120 from rents, 
and $3,872.14 from investments. 

While there would be no difficulty in 


concluding that the $3,992 of income de- | 


rived from investments and rent should 
not be considered as “material” in com- 
parison with the total net income of $140,- 
814.57, we are not prepared to say that 
if the $20,366 of profits on the straight 
price work were added, the $24,358 total 
could be likewise regarded as not “mate- 
rially” contributing to the net income for 
the year. 

The only finding of the Board with 
reference to the relation of the parties 
upon the work other than that governed 
y the contract, is in these words: 

“During 1918 the petitioner had other 
contracts with the Baltimore. & Ohio 
Railroad, The Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton Railway Company, and the In- 
terurban Railway Company of Des 


and service; that petitioner employ, or-| tate income. We held that under such | 
ganize, and have immediate supervision | circumstances it would not follow that 
of all necessary laborers, superintend-| the income was ascribed primarily to the 
ents, foremen, timekeepers, etc.; that all! principal stockholders of the corporation, | 


the work be done under general direc- 
tion of the railroad’s engineer, who shall 
designate the place and nature of the 
work, and specify the number of men 
to be employed at various locations; and 
on his request petitioner to discharge 
any employees; that petitioner keep 
books, and give engineer daily report of 
labor performed each day, and each 
month petitioner deliver to railroad com- 
plete statement showing labor, materials, 
etc.; railroad to keep its representative at 
the work to check and to approve 
rolls and material invoices. 

Railroad to transport, free, petitioner’s 
superintendents and timekeepers; peti- 
tioner to pay transportation of laborers, 
which railroad will each month refund to 
railroad’s expense, accident insurance ac- 
ceptable to railroad against liability for 
death or injury to employees. Railroad 
to pay actual cost of all wages, and for 
materials, supplies and tools used, such 
materials and tools, from time of arrival, 
to be property of railroad. Beyond pay- 
ing such actual cost, the railroad to pay 
petitioner for its service 12 per cent of 
such cost, petitioner to make no charge on 
account of its own general office expense. 
Contract to be in force one year, with 
right of railroad to cancel on thirty days’ 
notice. 


Work unde: the contract began about | nation over the work to be done and of | petitioner’s tax for the year 1918 upon|teachers’ colleges 
July 15, 1917, and for the year 1918 peti-! the force which was to do it, petitioner’s,; the basis that for such year petitioner |shown below. If paid within nine months 


pay | 


| who employed the teachers and planned | 
their work, but rather to this large body 
of its responsible employees. 

In the instant case the fact that as} 
between petitioner and these employees | 
there existed an ostensible relationship | 
of employer and employe is not neces-| 
sarily controlling. The facts must deter- | 
/mine the actual relation. Petitioner could| 
'employ persons only in such numbers! 
and at such places as the railroad di- 
rected; and it was within the ‘power of the! 
railroad to move them about, order them | 
discharged, and practically do any and! 
| all those things respecting them which it 
might have done were it the employer, 
; and which it did before this relation with 
petitioner existed. | 

It fixed their rate of pay, and paid for, 
indemnity against employers’ liability; | 
and such of their men as objected to the 
change of employer because they feared 
| loss of benefits under the railroadds em-!} 
ployes relief department were assured 
that their relation therewith would con-| 
{tinue as before. Wages and salaries of | 
'the entire force; as they accrued, were 
| to be met by the railroad. It paid their | 
transportation, the expense of their work | 
| camps, and at its expense all materials, | 
appliances and tools were provided, 
which at once became its property. The 
railroad, in fact, retained complete domi- 


| 


Moines, on both the cost-plus basis and 
the straight-contracts-price basis. These 
contracts provided in substance, but in 
varying terms, for the laying and grad- 
ing of tracks, the making of excavations, 
the erection and construction of various 
kinds of buildings and railroad appur- 
tenances, the furnishing of labor, and 
similar items. 

“The net income from all contracts 
was $136,822.43, of which $116,455.86 
was derived from cost-plus contracts and 
$20,366.57 from straight contract price 
agreements.” 

Being clearly of the opinion that the 
vast bulk of its activities for 1918 would 
for that period bring petitioner fairly. 
within the statutory classification of a 
personal service corporation, we do not 
believe that as to this comparatively 
small contribution to the total of its op- 
erations and net profit for the year pe- 
titioner’s relation to the work which it 
involved is, from the facts as found, suf- 
ficiently distinguished therefrom as to 
require petitioner on that account to be 
barred from such classification. 

Under the circumstances here present, 
we are of opinion that for the year in 
question petitioner’s relation toward its 
work and its income was such as to en- 
title it to classification as a personal 
service corporation. The order of the 
Board of Tax Appeals is accordingly re- 
versed, and the cause is remanded to 
the Board with direction to determine 


tioner’s principal business was the execu-| function being that of engineer, and of | was a personal service corporation. 


tion of this contract and its renewal, and 
for this the railroad paid petitioner dur- 
ing 1918 $1,234,797 (usually in semi- 
monthly payments on bills rendered), of 
which $1,006,346 was for pay roll, $145,- 
513 for the percentage competition of 
petitioner, and the balance for Pittsburgh 
office expense, transportation, tools, ma- 
terials, loss on commissary, advertising, 
fitting up work-camp, etc. 

During same year petitioner had con- 
tracts with a few other concerns on 
similar work, some straight price con- 
tracts, and others “cost plus” contracts 
similar to those with the Baltimore & 
Ohio. For the year the company’s net 
income from all the work was $136,822.43, 
whereof $116,445.86 was from the “cost 
plus” contracts, and $20,366.57 from 
straight contract price work. 

Petitioner’s average invested capital 
during 1918 was $75,000, of which from 
$6,000 to $10,000 was in tools, machinery 
and equipment, $20,000 cash, and $44,- 
850 in various stocks and bonds. Its 
income from the investments was $3,- 
872.14. 

During the year petitioner’s president, 
on his own credit, borrowed money from 
time to time to meet pay rolls, necessi- 
tated wholly or in part by failure of the 
railroad to make prompt payments, a 
condition which was remedied after com- 
plaint to the railroad. The loans aver- 
aged something over $37,000 a month 
while executing these contracts, and peti- 


| organizer and superintendent. 
|! For assuming this ostensible relation! 
| of employer, and organizing and super- | 
| intending the working force so far as the 
railroad might permit, petitioner was to 
| receive 12 per cent of the actual amount 
which the railroad exepnded for the work 
{and materials. 
| Perhaps petitioner’s brief writer is not 
far from the truth in the statement that 
| “manifestly they were carried on the! 
so-called ‘pay roll’ of the petitioner only | 
|as a make-believe to help the railroad 
company in its preservation of its wage 
scale for the future.” 


| 
| Force of Men Regarded | 
| As Employes of Railroad 


| But whatever may have been the mo- 
tive for what counsel furthér describes 
as the fiction of publicly calling them) 
petitioner’s employes, we are satisfied | 
that, for the purpose of this inquiry, | 
|; this force of men must be regarded as| 
| though they were, at all the time in ques-| 
in such work, and that it was petitioner’s 
petitioner was engaged by the railroad! 
} aS an agency, to bring to this work its! 
;engineering and managerial skill ac-| 
| quired through many years of experience | 
borrowed in 1918 to carry the pay rolls, ' 
principal stockholders who devoted their | 
| time, energy and skill to this service! 
which earned for petitioner during that 
year the great bulk of its net income. It} 
} may therefore be fairly concluded that’ 


July 6, 1928. 


Decisicns 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


Promulgated July 19, 1928. 

Jerome Alexander v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Docket No. 8138. 

Petitioner, an employe of a corpo- 
ration, relinquished his claim against 
the corporation for underdrawn 
salary and a share of the profits 
credited to him and received in cash 
an amount less than the amount 
to his credit. Held, that the trans- 
action did not result in a statutory 
net loss under the Revenue Act of 
1921, 

Metasap Chemical Company, and Na- 
tional Oil Products Company v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
Nos, 13569 and 13570. 

Affiliation granted. 

Boker Cutlery & Hardware Co., Ine., 
(H. Boker & Co., Inc., Successor), v. 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No, 13267. 

Affiliation granted. 


Construction 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 


employed in libraries 


C° 


and filed for reference. 


NTRACTS: Parole Agreement: Evidence.—Where a parole agreement as 
to ownership of stock by a wife When such stock was in the name of 


her husband was supported by the action of the parties in reporting income 


therefrom, such a contract is acceptable as proof of ownership. 


beth Berthold, et al. v. Commissioner 


Mrs. Eliza- 


of Internal Revenue. (Board of Tax 


appeals.) —Yearly Index Page 1284, Col. 6 (Volume III.) 


D'VIDENDS: Liquidating Payment 
corporation was engaged in liqu 
and made a distribution to the stockh 


before any liquidating payments were 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
dex Page 1284, Col. 6 (Volume III.) 


ERSONAL SERVICE CORPORAT 


panies for maintenance-of-way work, 
time exclusively to management and 


personal service corporation.—North 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Seventh Circuit.) —Yearly Index Page 


Internal Revenue. 





s: Distribution of Surplus.—Where a 
idating in part and operating in part, 
olders, the surplus earned since March 


1, 1918, must be regarded as having been distributed as an ordinary dividend 


made.—Mrs, Elizabeth Berthold, et al. 
(Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly In- 


IONS: Services of Stockholders and 


Officers, 1918 Act.—Where a corporation contracted with railroad com- 


the contractor supplying the men who 


were paid by the railroads which also furnished the materials and equip- 
ment used, and the officers and stockholders of the ‘corporation devoted their 


supervision of the construction work 


for which they were paid a definite persentage of the cost of the work as 
their remuneration, such a corporation was entitled to classification as a 


American Railway Construction Co, 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
1284, Col. 1 (Volume TII.) 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
efficer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Taxation Laws of Kentucky 


\Digest of Revenue Act 
Taxes in Fo 


As a part of the decennial census 


Relating to Inheritance 
ree in 1927 


of wealth, public debt, and taxation, 


the Bureau of the Census compiles a Digest of State Laws Relating to Tax- 


ation and Revenue, of which the late 


st report is for the year 1922. This 


investigation will not be made again in its entirety until 1932, but the Di- 


rector of the Bureau, W. M. Steuart 
many requests for a revision of these 
taken the preparation of digests of th 


come taxes in force in the various States in 1927. 


published as rapidly as they are rel 


, announces that there have been so 
tax laws that the Bureau has under- 
e laws relating to inheritance and in- 
These digests are being 
eased by the Bureau of the Census. 


The first appeared in the issue of March 10. 


Classification of beneficiaries for tax- 
ing purposes: 

A. Husband, wife, lineal ancestor or 
descendant, adopted child, any child to 


10 years prior to sucht transfer stood in 
the mutually acknowledged relation of a 
parent, provided such relationship be- 
gan at or before the child’s fifteenth 
birthday, and was continuous for said 
10 years prior to such transfer stood in 
in-law, son-in-law, or lineal issue of such 
adopted or mutually acknowledged child 
or stepchild. 

B. Brother, sister, brother-in-law, sis- | 
ter-in-law, nephew or niece or lineal de- 
jscendant of, wife or widow or a nephew, 
husband of a niece, niece-in-law, nephew- 
in-law, uncle or aunt, and all religious, 
charitable, educational and State insti- 
[tions in the United States but outside 
the State. 

C. All others. 

* . 
Exemptions: Purposes for which, and 
‘amounts to individual beneficiaries, al- 
lowed: 

Public, religious, charitable and edu- 
cational purposes within the State. Wife, 
$20,000; others in Class A under 21 
years of age, $10,000; all others in Class | 
A, $5,000. Brothers, sisters, brothers- | 
in-law, sisters-in-law, uncles and aunts, 
/$2,000. All other persons or corpora- 
tions, $500. 

Tax rates: 

Class A: Amounts not exceeding | 
$25,000, 1 per cent; $25,000 to $50,000, 2 
per cent; $50,000 to $100,000, 3 per cent 
$100,000 to $250,000, 4 per cent; $250,000 
to $500,000, 5 per cent; $500,000 to 
$750,000, 6 per cent; $750,000 to $1,000,- 
000, 7 per cent; $1,000,000 to $2,000,000, 
18 per cent; $2,000,000 to $3,000,000, 9 per 
cent; $3,000,000 to $4,000,000, 10 per 
cent; $4,000,000 to $5,000,000, 11 per 
jcent; $5,000,000 to $6,000,000, per 
cent; $6,000,000 to $7,000,000, per, 
cent; $7,000,000 to $8,000,000, per 
cent; $8,000,000 to $10,000,000, per 
cent; over $10,000,000, 16 per cent. 

Class B: Amounts not exceeding $25,- 
000, 2 per cent; $25,000 to $50,000, 3 per | 
cent; $50,000 to $100,000, 5 per cent; 
$100,000 to $250,000, 7 per cent; $250,000 
to $500,000, 9 per cent; $500,000 to 
$1,000,000, 12 per cent; $1,000,000 to} 
$3,000,000, 13 per cent; $3,000,000 to| 
$6,000,000, 14 per cent; $6,000,000 to} 
| $10,000,000, 15 per cent; over $10,000,- 
| 000, 16 per cent. 

Class C: Amounts not exceeding $25,- | 
000, 6 per cent; $25,000 to $50,000, 8 
per cent; $50,000 to $100,000, 10 per 
cent; $100,000 to $250,000, 12 per cent; 
$250,000 to $500,000, 14 per cent; over 
$500,000, 16 per cent, 

Collection and distribution of tax, dis- 
counts allowed, and interest chargeable: 

By auditor of public accounts for use 
of the university and normal schools and 
and distributed as 





from date of death, 5 per cent discount 


whom such decedent for not less ‘in| 


disposition of property made, whether 
before or after the passage of this act, 
such appointment when made shall be 
deemed a transfer taxable in the same 
manner as thouhg the property to which 
such appointment relates belonged abso- 
lutely to the donee of such power and 
had been bequeathed or devised by the 
donee by will; and whenever any person 
possessing such a power of appointment 
so derived omits or fails to exercise the 
same within the time provided therefor 
in whole or in part, a transfer taxable 
shall be deemed to take place to the ex- 
tent of such omission or failure in the 
same manner as though the person 
thereby becoming entitled to the pos- 
session or enjoyment of the property to 
which such power related had succeeded 
thereto by will of the donee of the power 
failing to exercise such power, taking 
effect at the time of such omission of 
failure. 

Whenever any property, real or per- 
sonal, is held in the joint names of two 
or more persons and payable to either 
or the survivor, upon the death of one of 
such persons, the right of the surviving 
tenant by the entirety, joint tenant or 
joint tenants, person or persons, to the 
immediate ownership or possession and 
enjoyment of such property shall be 
deemed a transfer of one-half or other 
proper fraction thereof taxable in the 
same manner as though this part of the 


| property to which such transfer relates 


belonged to the tenants by the entirety, 
joint tenants or joint depositors as ten- 
ants in common, and had been be- 
queathed or devised to the surviving 
tenant by the entirety, joint tenant or 
tenants, person or persons, by the de- 


ceased by will. 
* 


In the event it shall appear, either by 
the will of the decendent of other 
extrinsic evidence that an obligation of 
a contractual nature exists in favor of 
any person, payable at or after the death 
of the decendent, said sum so payable 
shall be treated for the purposes of this 
act as a transfer taxable, unless it 
shall affirmatively appear by competent 
evidence ‘that a consideration substan- 
tially equivalent in value to the amount 
so due under said contract was paid or 
furnished by or for the other party 
thereto during the life of the decedent; 
provided that the proceeds of a life in- 
surance policy which is payable to a 
designated individual or individuals shall 
not be subject to inheritance tax. 


The exemptions specified are in each 
case taken out of the first $25,000 in- 
herited, and the tax on the remainder 
of the first $25,000 is computed at the 
rates above provided. 

All shares of stock in corporations, or- 
| ganized under the laws of this State, and 
all tangible personal property within the 
jurisdiction of the State, and any inter- 
est therein, belonging to persons whose 
domicile is without the State, shall, upon 





allowed; if not paid within 18 months, 
interest at 10 per cent charged. 

The tax is imposed upon the transfer 
of all property within the jurisdiction 
of the State, real or personal, or any in- 
terest therein, belonging to inhabitants 
of the State, and all personal property 
wherever situated belonging to inhab- 
itants of the State, and all real estate 
within the State, or any interest therein, 
belonging to persons who are _ not in- 
habitants of the State in the following 
cases: 

When the transfer is by will or by 
the intestate laws of this State, or by 
deed, grant, bargain, sale or gift, made 
in contemplation of death, or made or 
intended to take effect, in possession or 
enjoyment, at or after the death of the 
grantor or donor. 


* 


* 


Every transfer made within three 
years prior to the death of the grantor, 
vendor or donor, of a material part of 
his estate, or in the nature of a final 
disposition or distribution thereof, and 
without an adequate valuable considera- 
tion, shall be construed to have been 
made in contemplation of death. And in 
the event a transfer was made more than 
three years prior to the death of the 
decedent, it shall be a question of fact 


* 


to be determined by the proper tribunal | 


whether such transfer was made in con- 
templation of death. 

Whenever any person shall exercise a 
power of appointment derived from any 


the death of the owner, be subject to a 
tax of 2 per cent of its actual value 
upon its transfer. 

All taxes shall be assessed by the 
State Tax Commission upon the full and 
fair cash value of the property traris- 
ferred at the rates hereinbefore set out, 
to be paid to the auditor of public ac- 


counts. 


* * 


The State Tax Commission shall have 

full supervision of the enforcement and 
collection of all taxes due under the pro- 
vision of the Inheritance Tax Act, and 
| shall make all rules and regulations 
necessary for the just administration 
thereof. It shall direct its representa- 
| tives to make an investigation in any 
case where it deems fuller information 
necessary. After investigation, the Com- 
mission shall fix the value of the estate 
for inheritance taxes and advise the rep- 
omnes of the estate of such valua- 
ion. 

The tax is distributed as follows: 
Eight-sixteenths to the University of 
Kentucky; four-sixteenths to the West- 
ern Normal School and Teachers’ Col- 
lege; two-sixteenths to the Eastern Nor- 
mal and Teachers’ College; one-sixteenth 
to the Morehead Normal School and 
Teachers’ College, and one-sixteenth to 
the Murray State Normal School and 
Teachers’ College. 

If the tax is paid within nine months 
from the date of death of the deceased, 
5 per cent discount is allowed; if paid 


+ 
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Contracts 


Distribution of Surplus of Corporation 
Is Held Not to Constitute Liquidation 


Payments to Stockholders Are Classified as Dividends by 
Board of Tax Appeals. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH BERTHOLD, Mrs. LOUISE 
K. Sourispurc, EstaATE OF JOHN F. 
THORWORTH AND JOHN KNELL, V. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Docket Nos. 7248, 7249, 7250, 7638, 
7420. Boarp or Tax APPEALS, 


One question common to all of the 
proceedings consolidated for hearing in 
this appeal was whether certain dividends 
paid out by a comreny in which the pe- 
titioners were stockholders represented a 
distribution of surplus or:were liquidating 
payments, 


On this question, the Board of Tax Ap-| 


|peals ruled that where there was a sur- 
|plus earned since March 1, 1913, and th2 
corpozation being engaged in liquidating 
|in part and operating in part, the sur- 
plus earned since March 1, 1913, must be 
{distributed as an ordinary dividend be- 
fore the liquidating payments were made. 

The other principa! question decided 
was brought in the appeal of John Knell, 
| Docket No. 7420, and as to it the Board 
| decided that a parole agreement between 


husband and wife as to the ownership | 


of certain stock was acceptable as proof 
lof ownership when the agreement was 
supported by the action of the parties. 

Herman A. Fisher, jr., for the tax- 
payers; Thomas P. Dudley, for the Com- 
missioner. 


Following is the full text of the find- 


ings of fact and the opinion: ' 


Findings of fact: The petitioners in 
this case were stockholders of the Aurora 
Brewing Company, hereinafter sometimes 


referred to as the corporation, an Illinois! 


corporation whose corporate name was, 
during the period, changed to Aurora 
‘Beverage Company. 

The stock listed in the name of John 
Knell, Sr. Estate, was actually owned 
equally by Mrs. Louise K. Solfisburg and 
John Knell, Jr. Therefore, Mrs. Solfis- 
burg owned 675 shares and John Knell, 
Jr., owned 825 shares. 

Prior to the years in question the 
Aurora Brewing Company had estab- 
lished, and during the years involved, it 


followed a custom of, from time to time, | 


paying dividends out if its profits to the 
stockholders in proportion to their stock- 
holdings without record of the minutes of 
the directors’ meetings authorizing these 
distributions. The distributions were re- 
turned as income by the stockholders in 





the years in which they were received. 


Dividends Held to Be 


Income in Year Declared 
During the year 1917, $45,000 was thus 
distributed and reported as income by 
recipients. On April 16, 1918, this divi- 
dend was formally authorized at a meet- 
ing of the board of directors. The Com- 
missioner has held that the dividends 


!were to be reported on the date of the, 


formal declaration. During the year 
1918, $27,000 was distributed to the 
| stockholders, and on February 26, 1919, 
this dividend was confirmed at a meeting 
of the board of directors. The Commis- 
sioner has held that $27,000 was income 
to the stockholders in 1919 when it was 
j formally declared. 

|} In December, 1917, the Aurora Brewing 
Company commenced disposing of its 
‘capital assets. Certain of them were 
transferred to the several stockholders 
[who gave their notes to the corporation 
ji amounts equal to the appraised values 
of the assets received. Subsequently as 
opportunities offered, other assets were 
disposed of to outside parties.. From 
time to time during the years 1918, 1919, 
1920, and 1922, the stockholders with- 
drew from the corporation sums of money 


an agreement wherein John Knell, Jr., 
was given complete control of the opera- 
tion and administration or disposal of 
the property thus inherited with a few 
exceptions which were noted. The earn- 
ings from the properties involved were 
reported by John Knell, Jr., as executor 
of the Estate of H. Knell. 

In the original return the Estate of 
H. Knell, a deduction for depreciation, 
for 3 per cent a year was made on tha 
Termininal Building at Aurora, IIl., the 
South Main Street Building in Aurora, 
and a building in De Kalb, Ill. In re- 
viewing the return the Commissioner re- 
duced the depreciation rate to 2 per cent. 
The proper rate of depreciation to be 
allowed on these buildings is 3 per cent 
a year as originally ciaimed. 


Contention of Petitioner 
On Depreciation Is Upheld 


John Knell, Jr., was married in 1911 
to Mrs. Olga Goetz. At the time of 
her marriage and subsequently, Mrs. 
John Knell, Jr., received various money 
and property from her father, which 
money and property she turned over to 
John Knell, Jr., for investment. In 1915, 
John Knell, Jr., invested $3,000 of his 
own money and $4,000 of his wife’s 
money acquiring one-half of the stock 
of the All Steel Equipment Company. 
He subsequently invested an additional 
$5,000 of his own money and $1,000 of 
his wife’s. In 1916, his company changed 
its stock to two classes, and in the re- @ 
capitalization, John Knell, Jr., for him- 
self and wife, received $12,500 par value 
of common stock and certificates of 7 
per cent cumulative nonparticipating pre- 
ferred stock callable at par plus a pre- 
mium of 3 per cent. 

John Knell, at the time the corporation 
was recapitalized, made a verbal agree- 
ment with his wife that she should own 
all of the preferred stock and he would 
own the common stock. In her returns 
for 1919 and subsequent years, Mrs. 
Knell reported dividends received on 
stock of this company in the sum of 
$1,680 a year. John Knell, in his re- 
turns, reported $400 in dividends re- 
ceived in 1920, and no dividends in the 
other years. In auditing the returns of 
John Knell the Commissioner added to 
his income the $1,680 received as divi- 
dends on the preferred stock. 

The preferred stock of the petitioner 
properly belonged to Mrs. Knell, wife of 
John Knell, Jr., and the dividends 
amounted to $1,680 per year properly 
included in her return and did not con- 
stitute income to John Knell, Jr. 

Opinion by Love: It has been agreed 
by stipulation between the parties that 
the dividends formally declared in 1918, 
were properly included as income by th 
petitioners in the year 1917, and that the 
dividends formally declared in 1919 were 
properly included as income in the year 
1918 and did not constitute income in the 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 6.] 


Tax Decisions Accepted 
As Controlling by Bureau 


The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, David H. Blair, announces his ac- 


quiescence in decisions of the Board of 


Tax Appeal, the titles, docket numbers 


and citations of which follow: 


(The first number shown is that of 
the docket number; and second is voi- 


arising from these sales of corporate|ume and page of the record.) 


assets, and the amounts thus withdrawn 
were charged to the accounts of the dif- 


Adler Co.,*, 10847. 
Beacon Coal Co.7, 11894, 9-280. 


ferent stockholders. On October 31, 1920, 
the total amount with which the various] 7- 
stockholders had been charged on account 


Carroll Mercantile Co., J. S., 4222, 11744, 
1157. 


Eysenbach, Oscar K., 21107. 


of the foregoing distributions and with- 
drawals prior to this time was $367,553, 
which amount was carried on the cor- 
poration’s books as an indebtedness of 
the stockholders to the corporation. In 
1922, a distribution was made to the 
stockholders by the corporation in the 
amount of $106,500. The parties have 
stipulated that $30,000 of the foregoing 
amount of $106,500 was a cash dividend 
in 1922, and that the remainder, $76,500, 
represented either a liquidating dividend 
or a distribution of profits in 1922, as the 
Board might determine. : 
_ In March, 1920, the corporation, acting 
ao aes ne by the State of 

Inois, reduced its capital stock fro 
$450,000 to $100,000, and adopted a onus 
lution requesting and requiring the stock- 

jholders to surrender their old shares of 
stock and receive in lieu thereof new 
stock on the basis of one share of new 
stock for four and one-half shares of old 
stock. Each share of old and new stock 
had a par value of $100 and both the old 
and the new stock were of the same class 
namely, common stock. Acting upon the 
advice of an accountant, a resolution was 
adopted on October 31, 1920, which ad- 
justed the corporation’s books on account 
of the reduction in capital stock and ex- 
tinguished the liability of the stockhold- 
$007,568" corporation in the amount of 

The Commissioner determined that the | 
capital and surplus on December 31, 
1920, of the Aurora Brewing Company | 
was $649,395.61, and that the balance 
sheet on December 31, 1912, showed 
capital and surplus of $561,887.59 from 
which he computed that the book value 
of 3,500 shares surrendered was $437,024, 
as of December 31, 1912. Accepting the 
statement appearing in the minutes that 
there was a distribution of $517,152.38, | 
the Commissioner found a net dividend 
from‘earned surplus of $80,128.38, which | 
was distributed among the various stock- 
holders in proportion to their interests 
and taxed to them as a dividend. The 
parties have stipulated that for the pur- 
pose of these proceedings the March 1, 
1913 value of the 4,500 shares of stock 
was $630,000, or $140 per share. 

Some time prior to July 7, 1916, Helena 
Knell, the wife of John Knell, Sr., died 
and under the terms or her will her two 
children, John Knell, Jr., and Louise K. 
Solfisburg, inherited all her property in 
equal proportions. On July 7, 1916, John 
Knell, Jr., and his sister entered into 








after 18 months from the date of death, 
interest at 10 per cent per annum from 
the date of death to the date of payment 
shall be collected, unless by reason of 
claims made upon the estate, necessary 
litigation or other unavoidable cause of 
delay, the estate, or part thereof, gannot | 
be settled at the end of 18 months from | 
the date of death, then 6 per cent per 
annum shall be charged upon the tax 





from the expiration of said 18 months 


until the cause of such delay is removed. | 


Forstmann, Julius, 2521, 6-21. 
Goleonda Oil Co., 10176, 7-955. 
Greylock Mills,t, 11926, 9-1281. 
Hill, Lena G., 5800, 8-1159. 


Klise, Elmer“, 11318. 

Lord & Bushnell Co., 10597, 12124, 7-86. 

Mitchell Auto Co., A. P.*, 7597. 

Morris & Cummings Dredging Co., 9596, 
10-351. 

Mossman, Yarnelle & Co.§, 11076, 7173, 
45. 

Murphy, J. E., 7137, 26472, 9-610. 
Nabors Oil & Gas Co., 7962, 7-1091, 
Newman, Lewis D., 19138, 9-158. 

Roper, Elisha, 8642, 7-1112. 

Roper, Mrs. Elisha, 8643, 7-1112. 
Rucker, B. J., 2928, 9-921. 

Rucker, W. J., 2929, 9-921. 

Schmid, John A.*, 11714. 

Seligman, George W., executor*, 9758. 
Seligman, Issac N., estate of*, 9758. 
Sprague, Elizabeth S., 6740, 8-173. 
Wright, W. Q.*, 4270. 

_ The Commissioner does not acquiesce 
in the following decisions: 

Beacon Coal Co.f, 11894, 9-280. 

Brackenridge, George W., estate of, 6515. 

Franklin et al., Thomas H., executors and 
trustees, 6515. 

Greylock Mills**, 11926, 9-1281, 

Hadden et al., John Aspinwall, jr., execu- 
tors, 9421. 

Hadden, 
9421. 

i ae Builders Shipping Association, 7044, 
-903. 
, spree, Yarnelle & Co.it, 3269, 11076, 
“40. 

Olinger Corporation, 25469, 9-170. 

*The volume and page citations in the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals re- 
ports of the cases listed in this ruling 
which have not yet been reported will be 
supplied in a later bulletin. 

_ tAcquiescence relates to second and third 
issues of decision. 

tAcquiescence in decision in so far as 
the Board holds that there is no deficiency 
for 1917. 

§Acquiescence relates to issues decided 
adversely to the Commissioner, with the 
exception of issue involving deduction of 
tentative taxes in determining the earn- 
ings available for payment of dividends 
in 1918 and 1919. 

f{Nonacquiescence relates to first issue of 
decision. 

**Nonacquiescence in decision in so far 
as the Board holds that it has jurisdiction 
to determine the overpayment for 1917. 

y++Estate tax decision. 

ttNonacquiescence, relates to issue in- 
volving deduction of tentative taxes in de- 
termining the earnings available for pay- 
ment of dividends in 1918 and 1919. 


9- 


Marie Torrance, estate offt, 


| Bhe Elnited States B 


in New York 
| 
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THE UNITED STATES Dalty is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by The 
Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Longacre 4649. 
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Agriculture 


Oriental Purchases 


Of American Goods 
Gain Over Last Year 


Decline in Imports from Far 


East Causes Drop in 
Total Trade for 
Month. 


A five per cent increase in the Orient’s 
total purchases of American products in 
whey, 1928, compared to the correspond- 
Rg period in 1927, raised the United 
States exports to that area from $58,- 
821,000 to $62,051,000, according to a 
report just made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The report follows 
in full text: 

Imports into the United States from 
the Orient declined. Their total of $102,- 
458,000 was $15,147,000, or 14 per cent 
below the May, 1927, figure of $117,- 
502,000. Accordingly the combined ex- 
port and import trade for May, 1928, 
aggregated $164,502, a decline of $11,- 
821,000 or six per cent. 

The encouraging situation in our ex- 
port trade with Far Eastern area re- 
sulted largely from the heavier sales of 
raw cotton at higher prices than pre- 
vailed during last year, while a sharp 
decline in the quantity of raw jute and 
crude rubber at lower prices accounted 
in considerable measure for the reduc- 
tion in imports. China led in the export 
increases registered by the leading coun- 
tries with a gain of 87 per cent to her 
credit; New Zealand followed with 41 
gper_ cent, while Japan and the Philip- 
pines each bought 25 per cent more 
American goods than in May, 1927. Each 


of the remaining countries reduced its! 


share, from 12 per cent for Malaya to 
42 per cent for Australia. 
Balance 1s improved. 

Compared with April, 1928, our total 
rade with the Orient during May was 

etter balanced. Exports from the 
United States to this area rose by $4,- 
025,000, or 7 per cent, from $58,026,000 
to $62,051,000; imports declined from 
$106,828,000 to $102,455,000, a reduction 
of $4,373,000 or 4 per cent; but the total 
trade for the month, aggregating $164,- 
502,000, was only $352,000, or one-fifth 
of one per cent, below the April total of 
$164,852,000. 

During May the United States sold 
the Oriental countries 14.7 per cent of 
its total foreign shipments, approxi- 
mately one per cent more than during 
the previous month. These sales in- 
cluded a larger amount of raw cotton, 
industrial machinery, electrical supplies, 
and cotton cloth, but less iron and steel, 
automobiles, rubber tires, leaf tobacco, 
and cigarettes. Exports to Japan, the 
Philippines and New Zealand shared 
relatively large increases, while losses 
affected Netherland East Indies, Aus- 
tplia, China, and India_ especially 
Shipments to the Netherland East In- 
dies were reduced $1,519,000, or 45 per 
cent, largely the result of a sharp cut 
in automobiles. An interesting item, 
however, was the fact that Indo-China’s 
takings, always relatively small, and 
consisting of mineral oils, machinery, 
and automobiles, amounted to $309,000, 

q or 10 times more than in April. 
More Silk Purchased. 

In return the United States spent 
more money for raw silk, but less for 
crude rubber, tin, burlaps, sugar, furs, 
skins, wool, and coconut products. 

Although Japan is preeminently a one- 
commodity country on the export side of 
its trade with the United States, a half 
dozen important commodities decide the 
trend of its American imports. 

During May Japan ranked second in 
the world markets for American elec- 
trical supplies, absorbing nearly three 
times as much as during April. She also 
bought 50 per cent more of our iron and 
steel, 100 per cent.more machinery and 
36 per cent more lumber, which, com- 
bined with an increase of 73 per cent in 
raw cotton, more than counterbalanced 
lower purchases of wheat, automobiles, 
refined mineral oils, and other staples, 
and raised exports from the United 
States to that country from $16,984,000 

a0 $22,998,000, an advance of 35 per 
cent. Imports into the United States 
from Japan, amounting to $35,976,000, 
also showed an increase of $6,474,000, or 
21 per cent, due largely to much heavier 
transactions in raw silk. 

Exports to China Smaller. 

While our exports to China continued 
to show some weakness, the trade as a 

vhole improved decidely. Gains in the 

uantity of American kerosene, machin- 

ery, tobacco, and dyes absorbed by the 
Chines markets in May were more than 
offset by slight losses in most of the 
other staples entering into the trade. As 
a result total exports from the United 
States to China as a whole declined from 
$13,161,000 o $12,788,000, a loss of nearly 
8 per cent. In sharp contrast, quieter 
conditions in China were reflected in the 
total imports of Chinese products into 
the United States, amounting to $35,- 
976,000, or 40 per cent more than for 
April. The combined trade, aggre- 
gating $31,772,000, was also 19 per cent 
greater and the outlook more hopeful 
for the sale of American goods. 

An increase of 100 per cent in sales 
of American automobiles and gasoline, 
75 per cent in machinery, and 24 per cent 
in cotton cloth represented the improved 
tendency of United States export trade 
with the Philippines during May. Ship- 
ments of the islands, therefore, ad- 
vanced by $965,000, or 18 per cent, from 

5,035,000 to $6,000,000. Imports re- 

phtines practically unchanged at $11,- 
248,000. 

General dull market conditions, com- 
bined with the present tendency to cur- 
tail credits for import purposes, seemed 
largely responsible for a reduction of 
10 per cent in sales of American products 
to Australian traders during May. Total 
exports from the United States to Aus- 
tralia, therefore, declined from $10,483,- 
000 to $9,769,000. Slight increases were 
noted in shipments of machinery, lum- 
ber, and kerosene, but automobiles and 
gasoline, the two principal items in the 
trade, suffered considerable losses. Im- 
ports from Australia also continued the 
downward trend evident in the first 
quarter of the year. 

As the result of higher priced Ameri- 
can cotton, dull seasonal conditions pre- 
vailing in India, and unfortunate eco- 
nomic conditions in some of its important 
trade centers, United States exports to 
India slumped by more than 7 per cent 
from $4,426,000 to $4,093,000. 

In contrast, an increase of 100 per 
cent in New Zealand’s purchases of 
American automobiles and advance of 20 
per cent in machinery and steel ad- 
vanced the total of United States exports 
to New eZaland from $2,274,000 to $2,- 
pi an increase of $536,000, or 20 per 

tt. 
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Hog Prices 


gs at High Prices 


Is.Favorable Outlook for Two Year Period 


Reduced Production With Corn Plentiful and Cheap Is 
Basis of Optimistic Forecast. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


returns to the producers of both corn 
and hogs. 

The preponderance of available evi- 
dence as to market supplies of hogs for 
the four months, July to October, points 
sibly somewhat larger than during these 
four months last year. 

Because of the scarcity and compara- 
tively high price of corn in States east 
of the Mississippi River this year, it is 
probable that hog supplies from this 
area this summer will be of lighter 
weight and poorer quality than usual. 
Supplies at the Missouri River markets 
coming from the western part of the 
Corn Belt should be up to average, or 
above, in both weight and quality. 


Supplies to November 
At Last Year’s Level 


The June, 1928, pig survey shows a 
decrease in the spring pig crop for both 
the United States and the Corn Belt 
States of 7 per cent. This decrease is 
equivalent to about 4,000,000 head for 
the United States, of which 3,000,000 
represents the reduction in the Corn 
Belt. 

The present prospects for the corn 
crop are much more favorable than in 
July last year. If an average or above 





average crop of corn is harvested this} 


year indieations are that the corn-hog 
price ratio after October will be favor- 


able to hog feeding. This will probably | 
result in a late movement of the spring | 


pig crop. 

The present scarcity of corn east of 
the Mississippi River will also probably 
result in a slower development of the 
spring pig crop this year than last, with 
more of the pigs finished out on new 
corn than is normal in this area. Re- 
ceipts in November and December may 


duced size of the pig crop would indi- 
cate, with heavier receipts after Jan- 
uary 1. 

The June, 1928, pig survey reports on 
the number of sows bred or to be bred 
for fall farrow in 1928 point to a de- 
crease in the fall pig crop, assuming a 
similar relationship between breeding in- 
tentions and actual farrowings that has 
prevailed in other years. For the Corn 
Belt States this reduction is indicated 
as from 3 to upwards of 9 per cent. 

If such a reduction takes place the 
supply of hogs for the summer of 1929 
would be less than this year. If the re- 
lationship between corn and hog prices 
is favorable for feeding, this may af- 
fect the distribution of slaughter next 
year by delaying the marketing of the 
fall pig crop and increasing both the 
number and weight of hogs slaughtered 
in the summer. 

But with the indicated reduction in 
the fall pig crop as shown above, there 
is little likelihood that summer market- 
ings of 1929 will equal those indicated 
for this year. 


Pork Products and Lard 
Available in Larger Quantity 


Supplies of pork products and lard 
in storage on July 1 were 136,000,000 





pounds or 14 per cent larger than on} 


| July 1, 1927, and 19 per cent larger than 
lthe five-year average for July. Pork 
products alone were 8 per cent larger 
| than last year and the third largest - 


Ss 


‘record for July; lard was 46 per cen 
‘larger and larger than any previou 
month on record. 

While this increase in storage hold- 
ings will be partly offset by a decreased 
weight of hogs slaughtered during the 
next four months, the total products 
from the combination of surplus storage 
holdings and slaughter to be disposed of 
by the beginning of the new storage sea- 
son, about November 1, is indicated as a 
little larger than last year. By the be- 
ginning of the new storage season, there- 
fore, holdings may be reduced to nearly 
normal quantities. 

Estimates of the Crop Reporting 
Board made as of July 1, this year show 
an increase of 3.6 per cent in corn acre- 
age for the United States and 5.8 per 
cent for the North Central States as com- 
pared with a year ago. 

The largest increases in the North Cen- 
tral States were in the States where the 
lacreage last year was reduced because 
of unfavorable weather conditions and 
where a large part of the winter wheat 
acreage planted last fall was abandoned. 
In most of these States the estimated 
acreage exceeds the five-year average 
and for the Corn Belt as a whole it is 
1.4 per cent above the five-year average. 

While the crop condition on July 1 
in the Corn Belt was much above that 
of July 1 a year ago it was three points 
below the ten-year average condition. 
The indicated production of corn for the 
Corn Belt was above that of the five- 
year average and above the amount ac- 
tually harvested in 1927. 

Increased production compared with 
last year is indicated in all the States 
east of the Missouri River but a decrease 
is indicated for the area west of the 
river. Present conditions point to a dis- 
tribution of the crop in the Corn Belt 
about in line with the normal distribution 
of recent years in contrast with the ab- 
normal distribution in 1927. 

While the farm carryover of corn this 
year will be very small the reduction will 
be offset, to some extent, by the in- 
creased production of other feed grains. 


| Improvement Anticipated 


In Domestic Demand 
The domestic demand situation during 


the course of the next 18 months is likely | 


jto be better than during the 1927-28 
season. The domestic demand for hog 
products during the first half of 1928, 
as indicated by wholesale and retail prices 
and the apparent per capita consump- 
tion, was slightly less than that prevail- 
ing during the first half of 1927 and 
considerably below that of the high level 
of 1926. 

While per capita consumption was 18 
per cent greater than in the correspond- 
ing months of 1927, the increase was ac- 
companied by average reductions of 20 
per cent in product prices. With a de- 
mand equal to that of the first half of 
1927 a price reduction of about 12 per 
cent would have been expected. Ap- 
parently the decreased per capita demand 
for hog products more than offset the 
normal increase in demand resulting from 
population growth. 

Industrial purchasing power as _ re- 
flected in the volume of industrial em- 
ployment and wage earnings is likely 
to be as good during the last half of 
1928 as during the first half. The first 





show a greater reduction than the re-| 


half of 1928 apparently marked the end 
of the decline in general business acti- 
vity which occurred during 1927. 

This period witnessed a seasonal re- 
covery in such basic indusrties as iron 
{and steel, automobiles, and building but 
| still leaves the domestic demand situa- 
tion below that of last year as shown by 
the payroll indexes of 90.1 for May this 
year compared with 95,6 for May last 
year. The recent indications of record 
volumes of contracts awarded in these 
trades which offsets, in part, the lower 
| level of activity in other industries. 

In relation to the effect of domestic 
demand on hog prices during the pros- 
pective rise in the hog price cycle it is 
to be observed that in the past the pe- 
riods of high prices have coincided with 
periods of industrial prosperity. 

Some improvement in the foreign de- 
|}mand for American hogs products dur- 
|ing the next 12 months is in prospect. 
This improved demand will be due 
lragely to the expected decrease in hog 
production in important countries in Eu- 
| rope. 
| Demand in Great Britain, our principal 
|foreign market, is expected to improve 
owing to decreased supplies from other 
countries, relatively small supplies and 
high prices of other meats, and an indus- 
trial situation as good and possibly bet- 
ter than that of the past year. 

Available information indicates that 
farrowings in Denmark, Holland, and 
Germany, which increased largely in 1926 
and 1927, will show a considerable de- 
crease in 1928. This decrease will proba- 
bly be reflected in slaughter during the 
last quarter of 1928. 

Such a decreased slaughter will reduce 
the amount of cured pork products ex- 
ported to Great Britain from Denmark 
}and Holland and will reduce the amount 
of home produced pork and lard in Ger- 
many. An improved outlet for American 
— pork products and lard should re- 
sult. 


Higher Prices for Hogs 
To Continue for Months 


The cycle of hog production in Euro- 
pean countries tends to agree with the 
cycle in the United States. The increase 
in these countries during the present 
cycle, however, was much more marked 
than during the previous cycle, with the 
result that slaughter in Europe in 1927 
and 1928 was much larger than in 1923 
and 1924 and the imports from the 
United States in 1927 and 1928 were only 
about 50 per cent of those of 1923 
and 1924, 

Increased exports of pork products and 
possibly of lard from the United States 
during the next 12 months compared to 
the 12 months ended June 30, 1928, are 
indicated. It seems probable, however, 
that hog production in Europe will con- 
tinue an a higher level during the next 
decade than during the decade now ended. 
Hence, it is probable that the exports 
of American hog products during the 
next 10-year period will be smaller than 
| during the past 10 years, 

The downward swing in hog prices 
which got under way in the midsummer 
of 1926 apparently ended early in 1928, 
thus marking the completion of a typi- 
cal hog price cycle that extended over 
a period of four years. The rise in 
prices, which started late in April this 
| year, apparently is the beginning of a 
;new price cycle. 

In the previous cycle, hog prices ad- 
vanced 100 per cent from the low point 
at the start of the upward swing to 
the peak, and then declined 44 per cent, 
the low price at the end of the cycle 
being about $1.25 per 100 pounds above 
|the low price at the beginning. 
| The upward and downward movements 
in this price cycle were primarily ad- 
justments of price to marked changes in 
the volume of hog slaughter and con- 
siderable variations in domestic demand, 
and to changes in European demand 
caused by variations in hog productjon 
abroad similar to those taking place in 
this country. 

The seasonal advance in hog prices, 
which started in April this year, was 
not followed by the usual decline in June 
and a further rather marked advance 
took place early in July which carried 
prices nearly to the peak reached in the 
fall of 1927. In most years when 
marked price rise occurs ‘in July the 
usual seasonal advance in September is 
either very small or does not take place. 

Supplies of hogs and of storage prod- 
ucts for the next four months indicate 
that the peak of prices for this fall will 
probably be reached by the middle of 
August and that prices will continue at 
about that level until the usual winter 
decline begins. 

Supply and demand conditions as out- 
lined above point to a higher level of hog 
prices in the winter of 1928-29 than the 
average of $8.34 made last winter, but 
it hardly seems likely that prices will 
reach the average of $11.75 attained in 
the winter of 1926-27. Present condi- 
tions point to a comparatively light mar- 
ket supply of hogs in November and De- 
cember. 

In this event it seems probable that 
the seasonal decline in prices will be 
much less than that which took place 
last year and that the low point of the 
winter prices, which is usually reached 
in early December, will be considerably 
higher than the low point of the winter 
of 1927-28. The price movement during 
the next winter and spring will probakly 
follow the normal trend for this period. 


Small Slaughter to Cause 
Further Price Advance 


If the showing of the June, 1928, pig 
survey as to the reduction in the size of 
this year’s spring pig crop proves to 
| be about correct and if the fall pig crop 

is reduced as indicated by the survey, 
the number of pigs raised in 1928 will 
| be brought down to about the level of 
| the number raised in 1925 and 1926. This 
| production would result in an inspected 
slaughter for the crop year, November, 
1928, to October, 1929, of around 42,000,- 
000 compared to about 41,000,000 for the 
crop year 1925-26, 43,000,000 for the 
crop year 1926-1927, and an indicated 
48,000,000 for the crop year 1927-1928. 

Such a slaughter should result in rais- 
jing the average price of hogs consider- 
ably above the average prevailing dur- 
ing most of 1927 and the first half 
of 1928. 

In looking ahead hog producers should 
plan to stabilize production at a reason- 
ably profitable level and not continue 
the planning of production on the basis 
of the past year’s prices of hogs or 
corn. Should this year’s crop turn out 
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*!France Plans Production 


Trade Practices 


Apple Crops Large 
In Face of Reduction 
In Number of Trees 


Production Maintained Not- 
withstanding Decline of 
34 Per Cent in Size 
Of Orchards. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 5 
the proportion of trees not of bearing 
age that existed in 1910. 


Bearing Capacity Increased. 

As the 15,000,000 trees not of bear- 
ing age in 1910 came into bearing the 
producing capacity of the trees in the 
box region increased enormously from 
1910 to 1920. For each 100 trees of bear- 
ing age in 1910 there were 175 trees of 
bearing age in 1920. From 1920 to 1925 
the number decreased and stood at 151 
for each 100 trees of bearing age in 1910. 


In the barrel-apple region the propor- 
tion of trees not of bearing age has re- 
mained practically constant at about 27 
per cent of the total number for 1910, 
1920, and 1925. The decrease per 100 
trees not of bearing age in the barrel 
region has been from 100 trees in 1910 to 
65 in 1920 and 62 in 1925. 

Localities of Decline. 


The highest rate of decrease in num- 
bers of trees from 1910 to 1920 occurred 
in the East North Central, West North 
Central, Mountain, West South Central 
and East South Central States. Since 
1920 the decrease in these regions has 
continued but at a much slower rate. In 
the New England and Middle Atlantic 
States the decrease has been gradual 
and at a relatively lower rate. 

The Pacific coast region is the only 
one in which the number of trees in 1925 
was practically the same as the number 
in 1910. Here the total number of trees 
has been nearly maintained mostly from 
the large number of trees which were 
not of bearing age in 1910. The trend | 
in 1925 was downward from the peak 
of 1920. 


Trend to Continue. 

The trend in the number of trees in 
the South Atlantic States more nearly 
resembles the trend in the New England 
and Middle Atlantic States than in any 
other group of States, although some- 
what less precipitous from 1920 to 1925 
than in the former States. 

For the country as a whole informa- 
tion now available indicates that there 
may be a continuation of the trend down- 
ward but at a less proportional rate of 
decline. Information is not at hand to 
indicate the probable time when the 
trend will turn upward. A survey of the | 
apple industry is now under way in a 





commercial apple-producing States which 
will give more definite information con- | 
cerning the probable future trends. 


Duty on Alencon Lace 


To Be Adjudicated | 


New Case Is Brought Before | 
Customs Court. 


New York, Juty 19.—A new case in- 
volving the tariff status of so-called Alen- 
con laces is now before the United States ; 

; Customs Court here for decision. In this! 
case the Government, represented by W. | 
H. Futrell, of the assistant attorney gen- | 
eral’s office, has introduced additional 

trade testimony to show that these laces} 
should pay 90 and not 75 per cent ad| 
valorem, under paragraph 1430 of the; 

tariff act of 1922. 


Contrary to previous reports, these! 
laces will pay 90 per cent at ports of | 
entry throughout the country, pending | 
the outcome of this new case.. This is- | 
sue was decided by the lower court in| 
favor of the importers several months.| 
ago, but the Government, rather than ap- 
peal the case, preferred to make up a| 
new case before the lower court. This} 
has now been done and a decision is ex- 
pected in the early fall. 


This new case was presented to the! 
court in the name of H. A. Caesar &| 
|Company, represented in the proceedings | 
by Strauss & Hedges. 


Of Synthetic Motor Fuel 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
able to serve the common interests of the | 
French chemical industry in many ways. 

The Comite confirms the German- 
French dye agreement which was con- 
cluded at the end of 1927. It reports 
further that steps have been taken for! 
the production of synthetic motor fuels. 
The Comite is considering the acquisition 
of license rights to work the coal lique- 
faction process as employed by the I, | 





Farbenindustrie. 


Representatives of French chemical] 
concerns and coal mines have already 
visited German works to study the opera- | 
tion of the process. A special investi- 
gation society, in which French industry 
is represented, is at present examining 
the possibilities for liquefaction of 
French coals. The problem involves the 
study of manufacturing costs which vary 
in France and in Germany. The Comite 
has also under consideration the utiliza- 
tion of chlorine plants built during the 
war, with a view to adapting them to 
industrial purposes. 


Australia Designs Shovel 
To Meet Local Conditions | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
massive steel casting provided with 
taper rollers revolving on a one-piece 
roller path with a slewing gear work ma- 
chined from the solid. | 


Details of the machine’s equipment | 
have been planned to suit Australian re- | 
quirements. Provision has been made | 
for the attachment of skimmer, dragline, 
grab-bucket, trencher or equipment for 
crane work. 





to be larger than average and be low 
in price, the policy should be to hold 
more of the corn over for another year 
and to plant less next year rather than 
to plan to increase hog production in 
order to take care of the low priced sur- 
plus corn. 

Hog production should increase slowly 
as the demand increases rather than hav- 
ing over-production and runinously low 
prices, 


;sion’s complaint in this proceeding had! ,; : . : : 
| tions in connection with the sale or dis- 


;spondent, without other consideration 
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Commerce 


Case of Millers 


Sought for Presentation to Supreme Court 


Federal Trade Commission Reports on Status of Litiga- 


tion Involving Charges 


The Federal Trade Commission has an- 
nounced that an effort is being made to 
stipulate the facts in the case of the 
Millers’ National Federation in lieu of 


taking testimony. The case has been 
remanded by the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia to the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia for de- 
termination on its merits. 

The statement was made July 18 in the 
report for June on the status of work. 
The full text of the report dealing with | 
the status of court cases and the Com- 
mission’s action on complaints and in- 
quiries follows: 

Millers’ National Federation.—As in- | 
dicated in the previous month’s bulletin, 
the Court of Apeals of the District of 
Columbia, in denying, on January 21, the 
Commission’s petition for rehearing in} 
this case, remanded the matter to the! 
Supreme Court of the District for de-| 
termination upon its merits. On Feb- 
ruary 14, the Commission made answer! 
to the amended bill of complaint; and| 
on March 23, the court granted the mo-| 
tion of the federation for leave to file 
supplemental bill of complaint, in which 
it was claimed that final decree should 
issue against the commission, on the! 
ground that its investigation had been| 
completed, final report made to the Sen- 
ate and its authority thereby exhausted. | 

The Commission, on April 4, filed an-| 
swer to this supplemental bill of com-} 
plaint. Effort is now being made to stip- | 
ulate the facts, in lieu of taking testi-! 
mony. 


International Shoe Company 
Denied Relief by Court 


International Shoe Co.—As previously | 
noted, one of the proceedings instituted | 
in the courts during March was the peti- 
tion of the International Shoe Company 
to review and set aside the commission’s 
order entered November 25, 1925, which, 
briefly summarized, required the com- 
pany to divest itself of all assets, prop-| 
erty, etc., acquired by it from the W. H.| 
McElwain Company, a Massachusetts} 
corporation, with principal office and| 
place of business at Boston, subsequent} 
to the acquisition by the respondent of! 
the stock or share capital of the McE]l- 
wain Company, and after the commis- 


been issued and served. 

The proceeding was under Section 7) 
of the Clayton Act. The order required 
the company to submit within 60 days,| 
for consideration and approval: 

“A plan for the performance of this 
order in a manner which shall restore! 
in harmony with the law the competitive 
conditions which existed with respect tu 
the respondent and such assets, prop- 
erties, rights, and privileges prior to the 
acquisition by International Shoe Com- 
pany of the stock or share capital of | 
W. H. McElwain Company.” } 


Numerous conferences between eaiitic! 
sel for the company and the commission 
failed to produce a plan as required by 
the order; and the action referred to! 
above was the outcome. 


On May 31, the company filed, with 
the Court of Appeals for the First Cir- 
cuit, Boston, a motion to have the Com- 
mission’s complaint adjudged insufi- 
cient in law, and the order, made pur- 
suant thereto, set aside. Both sides 
filed briefs, and the court, after argu- 
ment on June 28, on the same day denied | 
the motion. 

Grand Rapids Varnish Co.—The com- 
mission, on June 18, filed with the Cir-! 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Cir-| 
cuit, (Cincinnati), an application for 
the enforcement of its order in this 
case. This is one of the earlier proceed-| 
ings instituted by the commission, and! 
the order, originally entered on April! 
15, 1918, and subsequently modified, 
was directed against “commercial 
bribery.” 

By it, the company, a Michigan cor- 
poration, and its agents, representatives, 
servants, and employes, were di- 


re 








|rected to: \ 


“Cease and desist from directly or 
indirectly secretly giving, or offering to 
give, employes of its customers or pros- 
pective customers, or those of its com- 
petitors’ customers or prospective cus- 
tomers, without the knowldge or con- 
sent of their employers, as an induce- 
ment to cause thir employers to pur- 
chase or contract to purchase, from 
the respondent, varnish and kindred 
products, or to influence such employ- 
ers to refrain from dealing, or contract- 
ing to deal, with competitors of re- 


therefor, money or anything of value.” 

The Shade Shop.—This case, which 
was instituted by the commission for 
enforcement of its order involving 
simulation of trade name, was decided 
by the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia on April 2, adversely to 
the commission. The court made the 
following observations, in the course 
of its opinion: 

“In the present case, it will be ob- 
served that the term ‘Shade Shop,’ as 
used by defendant, is merely descrip- 
tive of the trade or business conducted 
by the defendant, and is indicative of 
a place where window shades are made 
and sold. 

“In other words, it is a generic name 
of a place where business of that sort 
is conducted. It is well settled that the 
exclusive use to such a name, either as 
a trade mark or trade name is not en- 
titled to legal protection.” 

On application to the Supreme Court, 
the Commission’s time for filing peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari, should it de- 
cide to do so, has been extended from 
July 2 to and including August 15 of 
this year. 

B. Paul (Paul Balme).—As noted in 
the previous statement, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, on May 
21, denied petition for certiorari filed 
by the respondent in this proceeding, 
the Commission opposing granting of 
the petition. Subsequently, the Com- 
mission applied to the Court (the Sec- 
ond Circuit) to decide the question of 
the violation of the order on the, evi- 
dence (containers) already before it, 
rather than to take testimony before an 
examiner of the commission, as directed 
by the court in its opinion. This peti- 
tion, however, was denied on June 27. 

As previously noted, B. Paul was 
charged by the Commission with the 
simulation of name and dress of goods, 
passing off, false and misleading adver- 
tising and misrepresentation in the man- 
ufacture and sale of a powdered henna 
dye for the hair. The Second Circuit, on 
January 9, last, unanimously affirmed 
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of Unfair Practices. 


the order to cease and desist, with these 
words: 
“The order of the Federal Trade Com- 


mission adjudging the respondent guilty 
of unfair competition is affirmed; the 
question of the present violation of Sec. 
5, for which enforcement is asked by 
petition to this court, is referred to the 
Federal Trade Commission, with oppor- 
tunity for the respondent to answer and 
submit proof, and with directions to the 
commission to report its conclusions to 
this court.” 

American Snuff Co. On May 16, the 
printed .transcript of the record was 
filed with the court; and, on the twenty- 
third of that month, a stipulation was 
signed, providing that brief for the com- 
mission may be filed on or before Au- 
gust 10, and brief for the respondent 
on or before September 20. The case 
will not be reached for argument before 
the October term. 

The commission’s order, which is the 
basis of this litigation, was entered on 
June 30, 1927, and directed the company 
to cease and desist from a number of 
practices found to be unfair methods of 
competition. It contained the usual re- 
quirement that the corporation report 
within 60 days the manner and form of 


|compliance herewith, 


The company made a report, in which, 
while denying the validity of the find- 
ings and order, it nevertheless assured 
the commission that it would not do any 
of the things prohibited, with one ex- 
ception, namely, it declined to comply 
with Paragraph 3 (a) of the order. 

This paragraph is set forth below, to- 


jgether with the closely related Para- 


graph (b); 

“(3) It is further ordered that the re- 
spondent, its officers, agents, representa- 
tives, servants and employes, cease and 
desist from: 

“(a) Using the word ‘Dental’ and the 
depiction of a tooth, or either of them, 


}alone or in connection with any other 


word or words, in the brand name or on 
the labels or on the containers of any 
of its snuff products to represent, de- 
scribe or define such product. when its 
said product contains no ingredient, other 
than tobacco. 

“(b) Making, publishing or circulating 
written or oral statements or representa- 


tribution of any of its snuff products 
that such product will cure toothache, 
pyorrhea, bleeding gums, neuralgia or 
other like maladies, when such product 
contains no-ingredient other than to- 
bacco.” 

The commission, accordingly, on March 
17, filed with the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Third Circuit (at Phila- 
delphia) its application for enforcement. 

The following statement of work of the 
Federal Trade Commission during June 
shows petitions for relief received and 
disposed of after preliminary investiga- 
tion by dismissal or. docketing of appli- 
cations for complaints; applications for 
complaints decketed and disposed of by 
dismissal, stipulation, or docketing of 
complaints; complaints released and dis- 
posed of by dismissal or orders to cease 
and desist; associations for foreign trade 
filed under the Foreign Trade Act; court 
proceedings; action in connection with 
Trade Practice Conferences; and nature 
and status of inquiries being made by 
the Commission, upon its own initiative 
or by Congressional direction. 

Preliminary Inquiries: Pending June 1, 
1928, 240; received during month, 101; 
docketed, 33; dismissed, 84; pending 
June 80, 1928, 224. 

Applications for Complaints: Pending 
June 1, 1928, 496; docketed during month, 
60; complaints ordered, 2; dismissals— 
stipulation, 10; others, 12; pending June 
80, 1928, 532. 

. 7 saeieite: Pending June 
‘ - ; completed, 9; pending Ju 
30, 1928, 42. eae ee 
Complaints: Pending June 1, 1928, 141; 
a oe month, 2; orders to cease 

and desist, 3; dismissals, 4; pending Ju 
30, 1928, 136. . — 

Complaints: False and misleading ad- 

vertising (complaints 1515 to 1526—fur- 


Prosperity Reported 
In Cuban Molasses 
Industry for 1928 


Entire Output Is Sold; Pros- 


pects for Early Disposal 
Of Product in 
1929. 


The Cuban molasses trade is more 
prosperous this year than the sugar in- 


dustry according to information fur- 
nished Commercial Attache Frederick 
Todd, Havana, by molasses buyers and 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce July 19. The report follows in 
full text: 

The buyers state that Cuba’s entire 
output of real molasses produced dur- 
ing the recent 1928 grinding season has 
been sold, and is rapidly moving out 
in export, with good prospects for the 
early disposal of next year’s production 
under contract. 

At the beginning of 1928, it was es- 
timated in Cuba that there was a carry- 
over of 27,000,000 gallons from the 1927 
production. The output of 1928 is put 
by trade sources at 211,000,000 gallons. 
During the first six months of the year, 
115,000,000 gallons moved out in ex- 
port and Cuban trade estimates indi- 
cate that probably 15,000,000 gallons 
were used in local Cuban distilling. 
There are reported to be probably 100,- 
000,000 gallons more to export, and it 
is expected to move along rapidly. 

All but 9,000,000 gallons of the esti- 
mated 230,000,000 gallon production of 
next year has already been contracted 
for, the buyers state. 

The basis of the prosperity of Cuban 
molasses lies in outside causes, mainly 
market factors in the United States, it 
is declared. Increased demand in the 
United States directly influences the de- 
mand and the price for Cuban molasses. 
The price of molasses today, for future 
contracts, at mill, is said to range around 
5% to 6 cents per gallon. Buying con- 
tracts are on several bases, from that 
for molasses at 6 cents for irrevocable 
delivery on certain dates to the “mini- 
mum” contracts for from 2% cents up, 
in which the actual price will depend 
upon factors to develop next year. 


niture—using such terms as mahogany, 
genuine walnut, American walnut, com- 
bination mahogany, etc., to describe fur- 
niture made of gumwood, or wood of,sim- 
ilar grade, the parts exposed when the 
furniture is placed in the usual position, 
having a veneer of mahogany or wal- 
nut 1-28 of an inch in thickness. 

1515, Empire Manufacturing Co.; 1816, 
Mechanics Furniture Co.; 1517, Union 
Furniture Co.; 1518, West End Furniture 
Co.; 1519, Winnebago Manufacturing Co.; 
1520, Rockford Cabinet Co.; 1521, Rock- 
ford Chair & Furniture Co.; 1522, Rock- 
ford National Furniture Co.; 1523, Rock- 
ford Palace Furniture Co.; 1524, Rock- 
ford Republic Furniture Co.; 1525, Rock- 
ford Standard Furniture Co.; 1526, Rock- 
ford Superior Furniture Co., all at Rock- 
ford, Ill. oo / 

Suppression of competition and price 
enhancement: 1527, Aetna Fire Brick Co., 
et al Oak Hill, Ohio (refractories). 

Falsely claiming reduced price: 1528, 
Lionel Strangfort Institute, Newark, N. 
J. (correspondence school—physical cul- 
ture). : : 

Orders to cease and desist: Misbrand- 
ing: 1444, Charles T. Morissey & Co., et 
et al., Chicago, Ill. (soft drink powder). 

False and misleading advertising: 
1489, Eastern Seed Co. Lancaster, Penna. 
(seeds-falsely claiming that seeds have 
been properly tested as to quality and 
productiveness). 

Orders of Dismissal: 1436, M. W. Sav- 
age Co. Minneapolis, Minn. (clothing); 
1446, Douglass Caramel Co. Philadelphia, 
Penna. (candy); 1471, Figaro Co., Dallas, 
Tex. (preservatives—smoked salt); 1490, 
Suffolk Knitting Mills, et al. East Bes- 
ton, Mass. (knitted goods). 

Asociation for Foreign Trade filed un- 
der the Export Trade Act: Steel export 
Association of America, New York, N. 
Y. (iron and steel products); California 
Sardine Export Association, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., (sardines and sardine by prod- 
ucts). 


515 to 1626—fur- uct 


.. the coupon 
is always there 


From time to time subcribers ask 
us for order blanks which they 
can hand on to friends. We are 
glad to send them. Then we call 
special attention to the subscrip- 
tion coupon which is always to 
be found on the next-to-the-last 
page of each issue of The United 
States Daily. Just for informa- 
tion’s sake, look there now. If you 
want to tell someone the rates, or 
where to send his order, you can 
then any day conveniently tear 
out the coupon and pass 
it on to him. 
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From Chautauqua.and Erie Belt Given 


Orders Announced in | 


And Products to Be | | 
Southwestern Cases| Meeting Will Be Held in London in September and Octo- 


Of Cabinet Officer 


S i. C. C. Applies Principles of Hoch-Smith Resolution for 


Argued at Hearing 


Series of Sessions Scheduled 
On Cases Consolidated 
With General Inquiry 
Into Freights. 


The Interstate Commerce Commisison 
has scheduled a series of hearings, com- | 
mencing September 17, at Atlanta, Ga, | 
in proceedings involving freight rates 
on cottonseed, cottonseed products, and , 
related articles, which have been con- | 
solidated with Docket No. 17000, the gen- 
eral rate structure investigation, Part 
8 of which relates to cottonseed and its | 
products. The cases have been assigned 
for hearing before Examiners Money | 
and Esch on the following dates: 


September 17, Atlanta, Ga.; October | 
11, Biloxi, Miss.; October 22, Dallas, | 
Texas.; November 12, Chicago, Ill.; No- | 


Relief of Agricult 


Publication of the full text of the 
report and order of Division 2 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, prescribing a reduction in 
freight rates, effective September 1, 
on fresh grapes in carloads from 
the so-called Chautauqua and Erie 
Belt in New York and Pennsylvania 
to destinations throughout official 
classification territory, was begun 
in the issue of July 19. 

The Commission found that the 
basis of rates prescribed will re- 
move alleged undue prejudice as 
compared with rates from Cali- 
fornia. The full text of the report 
and order concludes as follows: 

The weighted center of shipments from 
the Belt in 1926 was within one mile of | 
Brocton, N. Y., on the Nickel Plate and 
the New York Central 49 miles west of ; 
Buffalo, which is practically the geo- 
graphical center of the Belt. 

Moving from points in the State of 
New York, grapes, in carloads, are rated 
second class in official classification, min- 


ural Depression. 


| ting forth the divisions were received for 
| identification with the understanding that 
‘their admissability might be argued on 
brief and oral argument. The general | 
{rule is that a division of a joint rate! 
which a carriers: accepts as its propor- 
tion is not a test of the lawlessness ot 
ts separately established rate. Parons vy 
| Chicago & North Western Ry. Co., 63 Fed 
903, L. & N. R. R. v. Sloss-Sheffield Co., 
269 U. S. 217, 234, Manahan v. N. P.} 
Ry. Co., 17 I. C. C. 95, Chicago Heights 
Mfrs. Asso. v.-B. & O., C. T. R. R. Co., | 
101 I. C. C. 675, 679, Farrell Foundry | 
& Machine Co. v. A. B. & A. Ry. Co., 123 | 
I, C. C. 127, 130. | 
There are certain exceptions to this 
rule as where it is alleged that the di- 
visions demanded by the rail carriers of 
rail-and-water rates result in unjust 


in Commercial Club of Duluth v. B. & O. 
R. R. Co., 27 I. C. C. 639, or that the di 


ber; America Will Send 


I. C. C. Denies Petitions of 
Topeka and Little Rock ° 
Chambers of Com- 
merce. 


Engineers; C. Rodgers, O. B. E., British 
| National Committee, World Power Con- 
| ference; Rear Admiral R. W. Skelton, 
|C. B., C. B. E., D. S. O., the Admiralty; 
{R. P. Sloan, C. B. E., Incorporated As- 
| sociation of Electric Power Companies; 
; Dr. E. W. Smith, Joint Technical Secre-| 
| tary, Fuel Conference, 1928; Roger T., 
Smith Consulting Engineer; Sir John 
Snell, G. B. E., Electricity Commission; 
Sir David Milne-Watson, D. L., the Na- 
| tional Gas Council of Great Britain and | 
| Ireland; J. W. Young, Anglo-American | 
Oil Co., Ltd. 
| The personnel of the Technical Com- 
mittee of the Fuel Conference is as} 
follows: 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on July 19 made public an order 
in the Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 
No. 13535 et al, denying petitions of 
Chamber of Commerce of Topeka, Kan., 
and Little Rock, Ark., for modifications 
of its former orders in these cases. The 
commission also issued an amendment 
of its Supplemental Fourth Section Or- 
der 9500 relating to these cases. The 
full texts of the orders follows: 


No. 13535 et al. Consolidated South- 


[Continued from Page 1.} 


Two Official Delegates. 


Coke Oven Managers’ Association; H.| 
A. Humphrey, Imperial Chemical Indus- ; 
tries, Ltd.; J. Kewley, Asiatic Petroleum 
Co., Ltd.; C, H. Lander, Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research (chair- 
man); I. Lubbock, Shell-Mex, Ltd.; A. 
K. McCosh, The Mining Associations of 
Great Britain; C. Rodgers, British Na- 
tional Committee, World Power Confer- | 
ence; R. P. Sloan, Incorporated Associa- 
tion of Electric Power’ Companies; R. T. 
Smith, Consulting Engineer; J. W. 
Young, Anglo-American Oil Co., Ltd. 
The technical program Mr. Merrill; 


fuel, liquid fuel, gaseous fuel, fuel 
utilization and general aspects, and un- 
der these heads will be discussed the 


Name of Secretary off Treas 
ury to Appear With That 


Of Register; Eeomomy 
In Size Cited. 


[Coretinened from Page 1.) 
of the program fot smallex currency 
they find additional economy and co 
venience in the proposed abandonmen@o™ 
the present sized notes. : 

It has been intended early this year 
to begin distribution of the new cur- 
rency around February, 1929, but the 
Department desires to avoid any mis- 


Istated is divided into five classes—solid | take in setting up its machinery, thus 


necessitating ‘further delay in the dis- 
tribution date, Mr, Mills said. 
Representatives of the Bureau of En- 


| discrimination as between localities, as |estern Cases: Upon further considera- 
tion of the records in the above-entitled 
| proceedings, being th 


e proceedings listed 


A. E. Dunstan, Anglo-Persian Oil Co., 
Ltd.; E. C. Evans, National Federation 


of Iron and Steel Manufacturers; 


Hardie, The 


National Gas 


Eel 
Council of | 


graving and Printing are Now engaged 
in calculation of the amounts of paper 
| required should it be decided to deliver 


composition and calssification of fuels, 
preparation of fuels, storage, handling 
and transmission of fuels and the utili- 





visions of coal rates result in unjust dis-| im the margin of the first page of the 
| crimination between shippers furnishing | Teport of the commission therein as 
| company fuel, as in Alabama Mining In-| the same is published and appears in 
stitute v. I. C. R. R. Co., 109 I. CG, C.|volume 123 of the Interstate Commerce 


| Great Britain and Ireland; G. A. Hebden, ! 


I 


vember 19, New York, N. Y. 
i aay . imum 20,000 pounds. The only higher 
en = Senne ee jrated fruit is berries which are rated 
The Commission’s notice follows in full | first class, minimum 17,000 pounds. Other 
text: ‘ | gruits takin the same rating as grapes 
These hearings have been set for the | are peaches, apricots and ‘piume. Ba- 
purpose, primarily, of receiving the test- | nanas and pineapples are rated third 
imony of the carriers. It is expected that | class, minimum 20,000 pounds. 
they will at the above-named points pre-|fyits are rated third class. 
sent all of their evidence with respect to | 94 900 pounds. Cranberries, melons, can- 
the rates on the commodities covered by|taloupes, and muskmelons are rated 
the investigation and brought in issue} fourth class, minimum 24,000 pounds, 


by the cases consolidated therewith, in- | and apples, pears and quinces fifth class, | 


cluding transit, as follows: j}minimum 24,000 pounds. Lettuce, peas, 
At the Atlanta hearing from, to and|celery, and tomatoes are rated fourth 
between points in the southeast and be-j class, minimum 20,000. To certain des- 


tween the southeast and all other ter-/|tinations, lettuce takes a minimum of | 


ritories, At Biloxi the Mississippi Val-|15,000 pounds under exceptions to the 
ley lines and other interested parties | classification. 
should present their evidence with re-| Fruits and vegetables move in official 
spect to the thirteenth section applica- | classification territory on the full class 
tion of the carriers regarding rates be-| basis with very few exceptions. Among 
tvcen points in Mississippi. At Dallas | the other perishables are butter and 
the southwestern lines should complete !fresh meats which are rated third class, 
defense of the rates, etc., between|minima 20,000 pounds and _ 21,000 
in southwestern territory, be- | pounds, respectively. Lettuce loads about 
tween points in southwestern territory, {16,800 pounds, peas about the minimum, 


trier 


points 


Citrus | 
minimum ' 


740, or where it is contended that a pro- 
portional rate is below a reasonable mini- 
}mum, as in Ex-Lake Iron Ore from Ch 

cago to Granite City, 120 I. C. C. 75, 80. 

No such situation is presented here. It 


will be observed that on traffic moving | 


to destinations west of Chicago and the 
Mississippi River gateways the western 
lines retain all of the rate from Cali- 
fornia. The fallacy of attempting to 
| base local rates on the divisions of a 
blanket rate to certain destinations is 
apparent. 
cision in Manahan v. N. P. Ry Co., supra, 
| “this (the above) principle is too well 


ceive no reason why it should not apply 
jin this case.” 
| opinion that the ruling of the examiner 
was a proper exercise of the discretion 
delegated to him, and it is therefore af- 
firmed. 


Contend Rating Should 


| Not Exceed Fourth Class 
Complainants contend that the rating 


| 
In the language of our de- 


settled to require argument and we per- | 


We are accordingly of | 


Commission Reports at page 203 et 
seq., and upon consideratings if peti- 
| tions filed in said proceedings by cer- 
‘tain interests, and good cause therefor 
| appearing: 
| It is ordered, That the petitions next 
| below designated be, and they are here- 
| by, severally denied: 

Topeka, Kans., Chamber of Com- 
; merce, Transportation Department, 
|dated June 19, 1928. 


| Little Rock, Ark., Chamber of Com-| 
jmerce, dated Pune 23, 1928. | formity in the electric detonators used | 
Amendment Is Made. |in mining and quarrying operations is 
And it is further ordered, That the! sabeatoed by Dr. Charles E. Munroe, | 


first paragraph on sheet two of the order . ‘. : E 
heretofore entered in said proceedings | Chief Explosives Engineer of the Bureau 


on June 21, 1928, as amended by amend-| of Mines, in a statement made public on 
|atory order of the same date, be, and it! July 19 by the Department of Commerce. 
is hereby, further amended to read as} The full text of the statement follows: | 
follows: | ‘ — 

Detonation is induced and developed 


“It is further ordered, That the pro-|. ‘ ‘ ‘ me Sate 
ceedings in Nos. 13535 and 14880 be, and! !" blasting with high explosives by fir- 


|they are hereby, reopened for further! ing detonators, or electric detonators, in- 


‘Uniformity Is Urged 3 
‘In Electric Detonators 


| Conformance to Same Stand- 
ards by Manufacturers 
Suggested by Engineer. 





The importance of maintaining uni-| 


| holes, attaches the detonator legs to the 


zation cf fuels. 


as in agriculture, and in cases of emer- | 
gencies, such as demolitions to bar the 
pragress of fires, where detonators are 
to be preferred. Electric detonators, 
however, present a marked advantage | 
over detonators in the greater assurance 
of safety in use that they afford. 

When detonators are used the fuse is} 
ignited at the face of the blast and the 
safety of the shot firer depends mainly 
on the nimbleness and speed with which | 
he runs to reach a place of safety, 
whereas, when electric detonators are 
used, the shot firer first places the firing 
machine in a safe place, loads his bore- | 





leading wires, returns to the firing ma-| 
chine, untwists and couples on the lead- 
ing wires, gives the warning signal and} 
then fires from. this safe place. 

It is common practice in quarrying for} 
road metal, concrete aggregate, lime-) 
stone flux and the like, or in engineering | 


new notes in all sections simultaneously, 


jand also a study is being made of the 
| burden that will be placed on the Bu- 


reau equipment in that event. The De- 
partment insists, Mr, Mills “said, that 
the new currency be propexly “aged” 
before it is released, The Life of the 
present notes when in circulation aver- 
ages slightly under eight naonths, but 
the Department feels, he seid, that it 
is possible to make the awerage life 
close to one year if the bills have been 
allowed to ‘‘age” before their release. 

The currency of the country is still 
suffering somewhat from the stress & 
World War days according to the De- 
partment. From 1917 to early 1920, 
the calls for currency were so heavy 


that the Bureau was unable to keep 
| pace with them and 


new mnoney was 
issued without having “aged”’ at all, in 
some instances, it was said. This td 
sulted, Secretary of the Treasury AS 


| drew W. Mellon, has explained, in caus- 


ing the notes to crack and tear before 
they had been in circulation more than 
a few months. By constant effort, the 
Department said, the Bureau has been 
able to increase the output to a point 
where time is allowed now for “aging” 


celery about 23,800 pounds, tomatoes! on grapes from the Belt should not ex- | hearing, at such times and places as the, serted in the explosive with which the operations for earth cuts and fills, OY! before the bills are released and the 
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on the one hand, and points in all other | 
territories on the other hand; their evi- 
dence respecting transcontinental and | 
import rates through Gulf ports should | 
also be presented. At Chicago and New | 
York the official classification lines | 
should complete their defense and justi- | 
fication of the rates, etc., in official ter- 
ritory, and between official territory and | 
all other territories, including import | 
aid export rates through Atlantic ports. | 


Full Statements Expected. 


In other words it is expected that at | 
the hearings above named all defendants | 
and respondents in these proceedings will | 
present the remainder of their evidence | 
in justification of all of their tariffs that 
are under suspension and in defense of 
all rates, rules, regulations and practices | 
under investigation in this proceeding, as | 
well as any and all proposals they have 
heretofore offered or may offer. 

Complainant’s evidence should be 
sented in No. 21138 at Chicago, Ill., in 
No. 21151 at Atlanta, Ga., and in No. 
16587 at New York, N. Y. 

Other further hearings may be held 
at some point or points where the com- 
plainants, intervenors, protestants, and 
other interested parties will be given an 


about 
about 25,200 pounds to other destina- 
tions, pears about 26,700 pounds, and 
apples about 25,300 pounds. The range in 
carload values of grapes and certain of 
the other commodities during the peak 
of the 1927 season is set forth below: 

Grapes $600 to 
Peaches ... Ba Edie woes 720 to 
Lettuce 156 to 
Peas . 362 to 
Celery to 
Pears to 
Apples to 


2,050 

500 
1,240 
1,407 


Tomatoes are accorded a service com- |} 


parable to that accorded the grape traf- 
fic. All fresh fruits and vegetables pro- 
duced in official territory are more or 
less seasonal. In connection with the ba- 
nana rates, the necessary care taker, 
bulk heading, braces, door slats, and hay 
or straw are carried without extra 


pre- | charge. Bananas are not a seasonal fruit | 
}but move from the ports in substantial | 


volume throughout the year, and the 
claims for loss and damage are small. 
Complaints refer to certain experi- 


|}ments of the New York Agricultural | 


Experiment Station showing that the 


27,800 pounds to Pittsburgh, and | 


$ 819) 
1,262 | 
2,100 | 


ceed fourth class. At the hearing they 
|expressed willingness to have the car- 
load minimum increased to 24,000 pounds. 
Complainants anticipate that the pend- 
ing general investigation of the class 
rate structure and “therefore suggest 
that reasonable maximum commodity 
rates from the Belt should not exceed 
the zone A. C. F. A. fourth-class scale 
applied for the Brocton, N. Y., distance 
{to all destinations which are 150 miles 
or more from Brocton, and for the ac- 
tual distances to destinations w: ch are 
iless than 150 miles ftom Brocton. 

| Grapes are rated third class in west- 
ern classification. In Consolidatcd South- 
western Cases, 123 I. C. C. 203, we pre- 
|seribed commodity rates 50 per cent 
jof first class on fresh fruits and vege- 


|tables rated higher than fifth class, ex-|come effective July 8, 1928, be, and it is; nature; the legs; the bridge; the soldier, 


cept berries, for application within Kan- 
| sas-Missouri and southwestern territor- 
lies. In Georgia Peach Growers Exch, v. 
A. G. S. R. R. Co., 189 I. C. C. 143, we 
| prescribed commodity rates 47 per cent 
of first class on fresh peaches, in car- 
loads, from Georgia and the Carolinas 
to destinations in official and southern 
classification territories. That case is now 
pending on further consideration with 


,commission shall hereafter designate, 
; upon the question of lawful rates for ap- 
| plication between Chicago, IIl., and all 
|points in Wisconsin and in the upper pe- 
ninsula of Michigan, on the one hand, and 
| points in Kansas, Missouri south of the 
Missouri River, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
| Texas, and Louisiana west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, on the other hand.” 

| Upon further consideration of the rec- 
| Pods in the above proceedings and upon 
| consideration of various petitions filed 
therein, and good cause appearing there- 
| for: 

It is ordered, That fourth section or- 
| der 9500 entered in said proceeding April 
|5, 1927, and by its terms made effective 
December 5, 1927, and subsequently 
amended from time to time so as to be- 


| hereby, further amended, so that it shall 
| become effective July 14, 1928, instead, 
{except that as to existing commodity 
rates on articles produced or manufac- 
tured in the southwest, including differ- 
ential territory, or Kansas-Missouri ter- 
ritory from producing or manufacturing 
points in such territories to the south- 
| western gateways, Missouri River cities, 


| Soxenates are charged. It is evident that 


|ives, and that their satisfactory and de- 
| successful operation of the system, Dr. 


; Although quite small, these devices, 
|and especially the electric detonators, 
| being each composed of several elements, 


. - 4 keeping quality of grapes under a given 
er nat to present evidence in re- temperature compares favorably with 
oes veuh respect to this investigaion. | certain other fresh fruits and vegetables, 
Other Subjects for Hearing. ; except apples and pears. So far as with- 
There are also assigned for hearing in| standing the jars and stress of transpor- 
connection with this investigation and | tation however, grapes are clearly more 
the cases consolidated therewith, the fol- |perishable than green vegetables like 
lowing fourth section applications or por- | lettuce, celery or peas. During 1926 
tions thereof, by which the carriers par-|the average loss and damage payments 
ties thereto ask, among other things,| per car on the Belt grape traffic was 
for authority to continue to main-| $4.02 in the case of the Erie and $5.3 
ee _— - the woe and | in the case of the New York Central. 
related commodities without observin ae 
the provisions of the fourth section of | Service Rendered 
the Interstate Commerce Act, in so far|In Efficient Manner 


j and defined territories, as described in the 

reports referred to and made a part of 
fourth section order 9500 and supple- 
ments thereto it shall become effective 
December 10, 1928. 


; respect to the rates from Georgia. 
| In both the Georgia and California | 
{eases we specifically stated that the | 
|rates were prescrbed in accordance with | 
|the provisions of the Hoch-Smith a 
|lution. The weighted average hauls on! py. . 

| peaches from Georgia and on grapes Right to Acquire Part 
frem CAlifornia are of course consider- 
ably greater than the weighted average 
i haul on grapes from the Belt, and grapes 
{load heavier from California than from 


Authorization to acquire and operate 
the Belt. 


| the western end of the Ohio River & 


The present second, third and fourth-| Western Railway, extending from Zanes- | 
class rates within central and New Eng- Ville to Lawton, Ohio, a distance of 


Of Road in Ohio Asked | 


as such applications have not previously | 
been disposed of by permanent orders! 
of the Commission: 

Cottonseed; cotton linters and cotton- 
seed-hull fiber or shavings, but not cot- 
ton; cottonseed meal, cake, and hulls and 
other vegetable meals and cakes used 
for feed, including copra, peanut, palm, 
palm-kernel, soya-bean, and flaxseed 
meal and cake, but not flaxseed or other 
grain and grain products; cottonseed and 
other vegetable oils and oil foots, in- 
cluding coconut, peanut, palm, palm- 
kernel, soya-bean, and linseed oils and 
foots, also corn oil, olive-oil foots, and 
fish, whale, and sea-animals oils and 
foots, but not cooking oils or lard sub- 
stitutes; and inedible greases, tallow, and | 
soap stock, 

Other applications protecting fourth 
section departures involved in or con- 
cerning the rates covered by this investi- 
gation, will also be considered by the 
Commission. 
be expected to present testimony in 
support of any departures which they 
may desire to continue and to furnish 
reference by numbers to the fourth sec- 
tion applications which protect said de- | 
partures. Evidence concerning any 
fourth section departures in the rates on 


the commodities under investigation in | 
this proceeding should be presented at | 


the place of hearing designated in this 
notice which is nearest the territory in 
which the departures occur. 


Therefore, all carriers will | 


Complaints points out that most of the 
payments on the grape traffic are due 
to the carriers’ negligence, either rough 


| be ascribed to grapes than to the green! 


vegetables. But the fallacy of this con- 
tention is apparent. Defendants must 
handle the grape traffic more carefully 


{than the green vegetables or respond in 


damages, either of which is necessarily 
reflected in the cost of service. On the 


from the Belt has been rendered in an 
efficient manner. 
For 385 miles within central] territory 


loading commodities are considerably 
higher than the heavy loading commodi- 


tain instances yield lower per-car earn- 
ings. This is likewise true although in 


perishable commodities. In 1925, 
average car-mile earnings on all freight 
transported by 10 representative carriers: 
in official classification territory ranged 
from 18.5 to 30.6 cents, for average 


pounds, and average Lauls ranging from 
174 to 217 miles. 


‘carriers in that territory has ranged 
from 4.37 to 5.46 per cent. 





Seaboard Air Line Seeks 
Trackage Rights in Miami 


Permission to operate over the Miami, 
Fla., municipal dock railway and to 
lease a short connecting link to be con- 
structed by the Seaboard-All Florida 
Railway is sought by the Seaboard Air 
Line in an spplication to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission made public July 
18 in Finance Docket No. 7022. In its 
application, tne Seaboard stated that the 
municipal docks and_ the 
nearby are now served only by the mu- 


nicipal railway and the connecting trunk | 


line. the Florida East Coast Railway. 
The Seaboard-All Florida, by applica- 
tion in Finance Docket 7021, requested 
permission to construct the link con- 
necting the Seaboard’s present tracks 
with those of the municipal railway. 
The city of Miami has previously filed 
application with the Commission to con- 
struct another extension connecting with 
the Seaboard. Construction of the two 
links, the Seaboard’s application stated, 
will give a direct entrance to the Miami 


terminal wharves and docks, thus facili- 
tating the handling of rail and wate 
traffic through Miami by elimination oi 


ing services. <a> etn = 


industries | 


The rate on fresh grapes, in carloads, 
ifrom California to destinations in the 
United States east of the Colorado com- 
mon points was $1,73, minimum 26,000 
| pounds, prior to February 10, 1928. The 
average loading was 28,840 pounds, and 
|the average weighted haul about 3,000 
miles. 
was reduced to $1.60, minimum 30,000 
; pounds, pursuant to Calif. Growers’ & 


| Shippers’ Protective League v. S. P. Co., | 


129 I. C. C. 25. 
| Examiner Upheld 
In Excluding Evidence 


To destinations in official classifica- 


\t 


‘rate is 35 cents or about 40 per cent 
|higher, while the 74.5-cent rate from the 
|Belt to New York is 27 cents or 60 per 
jcent higher than the respective rates 
in effect on June 24, 1918. Based on the 
divisions of the California rate accru- 
ing to the eastern lines on shipments to 
Pittsburgh, New York and Philadelphia, 
;complainants arrive at the rates shown 
in Table V of the Appendix under the 
heading, “Division Scale,” as the lowest 
possible lawful rates which might 


| Belt. 
| Defendants 


However, by stipulation the exhibits set- 


handling or delay, and therefore urge | 
that a greater claim hazard cannot fairly | 


whole the service on the grape traffic} 


land territories are 85, 67 and 50 per 
cent, respectively, of the present first- 
class rates, and within eastern trunk- 
line territory 86 2-3, 66 2-3 and 46 2-3 
per cent, respectively, of the present 
| first-class rates. To destinations in cen- 
tral territory rates made 60 per cent of 
the present first-class rates, or some- 
what lower than third class and some- 
what higher than fourth class, would be 
reasonable for application on fresh 
grapes from the Belt under all the cir- 
| cumstances. 

The present first-class rates within 
New England and eastern trunk-line ter- 
ritories are not on any uniform basis 
and are on a level approximately 10 per 


|about nine miles, is sought by the Penn- 


sylvania, Ohio & Detroit Railroad and| 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, lessee, in an; 


japplication to the Interstate Commerce 
;Commission made public July 19 in Fi- 
jnance Docket No. 7029. 

The agreed purchase price of the prop- 
jerty is $129,000, the application stated. 


|long-contiaued depression has been 
| clearly shown. 

c To my mind the relief afforded is 
| inadequate to meet either the require- 
| ments of the Hoch-Smith resolution or 
| to remove the prejudice resulting from 


more favorable rates from competing 


the rates and per-car and gross ton-mile | 
jearnings on grapes and various heavy 


ties in cents per 100 pounds but in cer- |} 


varying degree of all the light-loading |} 
the | 


loadings ranging from 43,200 to 62,000, 


During the past five! 
| years the average rate of return of all | 


On February 10, 1928fi the rate , 


ion territory this rate averages approx- | 
imately 30 per cent of first class. This } 


l be 
waierfront, with the use of the city’s| prescribed on the grape traffic from as] £..¢c. <: 


I objected to the divisions! 
] ! being received in evidence and this ob-! } 
the present circuitous and costly switch-, jection was sustained by the examiner.| some measure of relief is thereby af-| 


| producing districts. 
Table I.—Carl 


cent lower than the level of the present 
| first-class rates within central territory. 
On the whole the’ present third-class 
|rates from the Belt to destinations in 
New England and eastern trunk-line ter- 


same level as the rates herein prescribe 
to destinations in central territory. 


Defendants May 


Increase Carload Minimum 

We thus arrive at an adjustment which | 
will be in line with other rates of record | 345 
and with rates prescribed by us in other: 199 
cases, as near as may be, transportation | 192 
conditions considered, and which is as |} 
|near uniformity as can be attained at | 
the present time without undue com- | 
plexity of tariff publication. This ad-} 
; justment is of course prescribed without | 1917 
prejudice to any different adjustment 191s... 
which may be prescribed in connection ; 1919... 
with our general investigation of the ; ee nia's 
‘class rate structure. | 1929 

We find: (1) That the rating and| "~~ 
rates on fresh grapes, in carloads, from } 
the producing points in the Chautauqua! 
| and Erie Belt to destinations in offi- 
cial classification territory are, and for 
the future will be, unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceed or may exceed 
60 per cent of first class to destina- 
tions in central territory and third class 
to destinations in New England and 
eastern trunk line territories, and (2) | 
that the bases prescribed herein will 
remove the alleged undue prejudice and 
result in the lowest possible lawful rates 
on this traffic compatible with the main- | 
tenance of adequate transportation | 1% 
service, ae 

In applying the rates prescribed here- | 4993. 
in defendants may increase the carload | 3994 
minimum to 24,000 pounds. In comput-} 4925 
ing the rates to destinations in central | 1926 : 
territory defendants should follow the} Table and wine: 
rule for disposition of fractions laid , 1924 
down in C. F. A. Class Scale Case, 45, 
254, 287. | 


Table 


California 
Table. Wine. 
$55.40 $55.50 
89.20 90.30 
100.00 102.30 
131.90 165.75 
1038.00 114.75 
76.30 91.50 


Table I1J.—Acrea 


and 
Erie Belt. 
$53.19 
108.30 
98.00 
78 


BORE. vccccccces eeece 


ye 





1925 

1927. 
*Estimated. 
Table IV 


Total crop: 
1920 


Acres 


An appropriate order will be entered. 
McManamy, 
ring: I concur 


Commissioner, 
in this report 


concur- | 
because! y 
f _ the Note:—California raisin grapes marke 
| forded to an agricultural district where378,000 tons in 1925. 


From 
California: 
13,251 
16,639 
21,6 
-e 28,832 
33,344 
. 43,952 
eeececcese 90,048 


+ 57,695 


se farm value per ton of 
Chautauqua 


Acres, 


5 Tons. 
346,000 
362,000 
407,000 
434,097 
518,508 
602,162 


653,286 


157,000 
160,000 
175,000 
190,587 
218,853 
263,372 


318,600 


‘these small initiating devices are im- 
|portant elements in the explosive sys- | 
tems used in blisting with high explos- 


|pendable behavior is essential to the 


Munroe points out. 


are complex. Thus there is the metallic 
|capsule; the compressed charge, which 
|is frequently a mixture of ingredients | 
| that must be compounded and compressed 
| with great precision; the match, which 
|may-be of a simple or of a composite 


| or other material, joining the bridge ends | 
to the legs; and the plug. 


Requires Especial Care. 


This complexity requires that especial 
;care and great manipulative skill be ex- 
ercized in the manufacture of these de- 
| vices, and that there be especially rigid 
jand searching factory supervision and | 
| inspection, to the end that the detona- | 
jtors and electric detonators offered in 
the market may be of strictly uniform 
| and definite character. They should also' 
be so made that this character may be | 
retained over a long period of time, pro- 
vided the detonators and electric de- 
tonators are packed, handled,  trans-| 
ported, stored and used in accordance 
| with approved practice. 

To use electric detonators, there are | 
required insulated leading wires to con- | 
nect the legs of the detonators with the 
source from which the electric current 
employed to fire these detonators is to 
be drawn, and suitable circuit breakers | 
to prevent the electric current from flow- 
ing through the bridge of the electric 
detonators unti) the shot firer desires | 
to do so. Though other means for doing | 
so have been devised, detonators are, as! 
a rule, fired by burning fuse which is 
ignited in the open. 

Electric Detonators Safer. 


It is obvious that detonators, with 
their accompanying fuse, are in first | 
cost and in use cheaper than electric | 
detonators, with their accompanying | 
| paraphernalia. There are too many op- 
| erations, such as in bulldozing scattered 
boulders; in occasional minor operations. 


cts lec a a ace 








id shipments of fresh grapes, 1917-1927. 


From 
New York 
and 
Penna, 
4,422 
2,384 


From 
all other 
States. 
380 
236 
293 
278 
252 
541 
536 
407 
501 
731 
304 


From 
Michigan. 

3,298 
1,635 
3,783 
5,046 
1,292 
6,020 
4,202 
4,680 
398 
3,081 
1,918 


fresh grapes, 1917-1927. 


Total. | 
21,379 
20,915 
30,349 
41,310 
37,817 
59,919 
65,336 
69,933 
81,643 
78,627 
62,030 


05 


Chautauqua | 
and 
Erie Belt. 
$63.77 
63.62 
92.80 
29.92 


51.69 


California 
Table. Wine. 
$76.50 
88.50 
67.50 
57.00 


ge and production in Chautauqua and Erie Belt 1920-2927. 


Farm Value 
Total. 
$6,854,740 

1,702,260 
5,490,900 
2,367,240 
3,117,240 
2,951,460 
2,544,322 
*1,662,350 


Tons. 
53,500 
13,760 
78,570 
39,450 
52,000 
32,790 
81,880 
32,160 


$174.87 


137.96 
59.03 
77.15 
72.51 
62.06 

*41,56 


Acreage and production in California, 1920-1926. 


Value 
Per Acre. 
$240.26 
187.54 
171.41 
120.94 
97.49 
8.74 
$1.07 


Farm 
Total. 
$83,130,000 
67,890,000 
69,765,000 
52,500,000 
50,550,000 
54,040,000 
52,955,000 


1,273,000 
1,100,000 
1,706,000 
2,030,000 
1,535,000 
, 1,912,000 
2,040,000 


258.43 
233.09 
240.17 
145.31 
160,14 
115.78 
$7.05 
1820 to 


541,000 
473,000 
§635,000 
710,000 
675,000 
734,000 
779,900 


40,575,000 
38,460,000 
42,030,000 
29,600,000 
35,050,000 
30,480,000 
27,735,000 


ted fresh ranged from 24,000 tons in 


| bench. 


the removal of rock barriers, to arrange | 
to fire a considerable number of charges) 
at once. Thus in some cases 20 wel -| 
drill holes, staggered in two lines from} 
the face of the quarry, will be driven to) 
considerable depths from the top of the, 
These holes are so placed, and, 
provided with such charges that when} 
fired simultaneously each will do its as-| 
signed share of the work in bringing} 
down the rock and breaking it up into} 
the desired size. Operations such as 
these may be satisfactorily carried out! 
by the use of electric detonators with | 
which to initiate the explosion of the} 
charge in each bore hole, provided the} 
electric detonators used are of uniform! 
character, 

It will promote safety and efficiency, 
says Dr. Munroe, if electrical detonators | 
made by all manufacturers are pot only, | 
grade for grade, of the same efficiency, | 
but that they conform to the same elec- 
trical standards. 


life of the currency has beer prolonged 
accordingly. 

Department studies have revealed, it 
was announced, that by using the 
smaller currency, as proposed, the Bu- 
reau will be able to produce the notes 
about one-third faster than at present 
without the use of additional equip- 
ment or personnel, An important saving 
will be accomplished, therefore, in the 
actual cost of printing while the dis- 
tinctive paper used in curremcy will also 
be cheaper per piece of currency since 
the number of bills per plece of paper 
will be one-third greater. Mr. Mails 
pointed out that under present plans 
of having the new curreney properly 
“aged” before distributed, there will 
be savings accomplished, first, in the 
initial cost of production, second, in 
the cost of paper used, and third, in 
the number of bills required to be cir- 


|culated due to a longer life of those 


released from time to time. 


DODGE BROTHERS, INC. 


Committee under Plan and Agreement, dated June 1, 1928 
Committee under Flan and Agree 


Preference Stock 
Common Stock Class A 
Common Stock Class B 


Deposits under the Plan as of the close of business July 12, 
1928, as reported to the Commitiee, were 705,258 shares 
(constituting 84.2%), of the outstanding Preference Stock, 
and 1,402,042 shares (constituting 76.67). of the Chas A 
Stock, and 484,500 shares (constituting 96.9) of the Class 


Per Acre. ! 
43.09 | 


B Stock. 


Such deposits not being equal to 90% 


of each class of 


stock, the Committee has obtained from Chrysler Corpora- 


tion and Dodge Brothers, 
so that the Committee may 
of stock can be obtained. 


Inc., assent to a brief extension, 
determine if the desired amount 


As a large majority of the stockholders of Dodge Brothers, 


Inc., have approved the Plan, 


the Committee has instructed 


the depositaries to receive further deposits to and including 
July 23, 1928, in the hope that 90% of each class of stock 


may be deposited by said date. 
Subsequent to the letter of t 


enclosing an opinion of 


with respect to the rights of non-assenting Preference 


he Committee of June 14, 1928, 
its counsel and stating its views 


stock- 


holders, certain non-assenting Preference stockholders started 


litigation attacking the Plan 


and applied for an injunction 


against carrying it out, claiming greater rights for the Pref- 
erence stock than accorded by the Plan or as stated in the 


Committee’s letter and in the opinion. 


The injunction agaimst 


carrying out the Plan was denied, and aS the court required, 
a bond has been filed to protect rights of Preference stock- 
holders as may be judicially determined in the manner pro- 


vided in the bond. 


The Committee calls attention to the 


fact that a court may determine the rights of the Preference 
stockholders to be different from those stated in. the Com- 
mittee’s letter of June 14, 1928, and the counsel's opinion 
enclosed therewith, and the Committee, in the exercise of its 
powers under the Plan and Agreement, may, With respect to 
non-assenting Preference stockholders, take action other than 
indicated in said letter and opinion, or may carry out the 
Plan by making provisions whereby mon-assenting stock- 
holders of Dodge Brothers, Inc., retain their present holdings, 
leaving in Dodge Brothers, Inc, Chrysler Common Stock 
which such non-assenting stockholders Would have received 
if they nad assented to the Plan, or the Committee may 
carry out the plan in any other manner whatsoever as the 


Committee may determine. 


In view of the above, any de- 
positor or holder of a Certificate of Deposit may, by sur- 
rendering his Certificate of Deposit in negotiable form 


to 


any depositary before the close of business on Monday, July 
28, 1928, withdraw the deposited Dodge stock represented 


thereby. 


Delivery of such stock against surrendered Certifi- 


cates of Deposit will be made as soon As reasonably practi- 


cable. 


jeopardize the Plan. 


The Committee points out, however, that any reduc-~- 
tion of the amount of deposits by withdrawal will certainly 


The Committee reiterates its conviction that the carrying 


out of the Plan is in the best interests of all classes of Dodge 
stockholders and strongly urges all stockholders who have 
not yet deposited their stock to make such deposit imme- 
diately with the depositary named below, which will there- 
upon issue transferable Certificates of Deposit, 

The Certificates of Deposit are listed on the New York 


Stock Exchange. 


The New York City Depositary is The National City Bank 


of New York, 


Epwarp G. WILMER, 
GeorceE W. Davison, 
RopertT FP. Lamont, 

Comuittee, 


Rogert M. BENJAMIN, Secretary 
31 Nassau Street, New York City 


Root, Clark, Buckner, 


Howland & Ballantine, Couwzsed 


31 Nassau Street, New York City 


July 16, 1228 
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Public Utilities 


Publisher of ‘Public Service Magazine’ 


Says Editorial Policy Was Not Influenced 


Declares Utilities 


Made No Suggestions 


Major Portion of Income Said 
To Be Derived from 
Power Industry. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony of Harvey J. 
Gonden, of Chicago, publisher of the 
Public Service Magazine, on June 
14 before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in its investigation of public 
utilities, was begun in the issue of 
July 18, resumed July 19, and con- 
cludes as follaws, together with ex- 
cerpts from transcript of other 
testimony on June 14: 

Q. Is there anything more than that? 

A. Yes. I would like to offer a letter 
from Mr. Owen with reference to that 
article. 

Q. Who is Mr. Owen? 


Treatment of Subject 


Said to Be Impartial 


A. Mr. Owen is Chairman of the 
Board of Commissioners of the City of 
Jacksonville, having charge of this mu- 
nicipal plant. This is a letter in which 
he expressed his appreciation of the fair 
and .impartial manner in which our mag- 
azine treated the subject, referring espe- 
cially to that article. 5 

Commissioner McCulloch: Let it go in 
the record. That is evidence that you 
were a fair editor. 

By Mr. Healy: Is that the plant where 


Stone and Webster, of Boston, bought | 


the bonds that were issued on it? 


believe so, recently; that is, within the 


last year, I believe. 


| 
Q. Will you look at this issue of = 
t i 

| 


uary, 1927, being document 2514? 
page 18 there is a testimonial letter from 
a college at Rock Island. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At page 27 there is an article de- 
scribing the work of the Ohio Commit- 
tee in the public schools? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you had other testimonials 
of the same kind from schools or col- 
leges? A, Yes, sir, we have had a lot 
of them. 

Q. From many colleges? A. From a 
number of colleges and schools, yes. | 

Q. Showing that the magazine is in 
use on the schools? A. Yes. 

Q. In the November, 1927, issue, at 
page 134, there is an article, analyzing 
the Swing-Johnson bill, prepared by 
Frank Bone. Was that article especially 
prepared for.your magazine, or was it 
a reprint from some other article that 
Mr. Bone had written? A. I do not know. 

Q. Look at the March, 1928, issue, 
being document 2519. Look at page 71 
of that issue. Who is John D, Riley, 
who wrote that article? A. I do not’know. 

Q. Do you know whether any of the 
material in that article was drawn from 
this Colorado River Fact Finding Com- 
mittee’s report? 

A. It quotes the Fact Finding Com- 
mittee, I believe. 
appears to be a quotation from the 
statements sent out by the Fact Finding 
Committee. 


Q. That is the Utah Committee that 
is quoted from, is it not? A. Yes; I 
believe that is the Utah organization. 
Yes; it so states here and gives the per- 
sonnel of the committee. 

Q. On page 95 of the same issue you 
again take up the matter of the bonds 
of the Jacksonville plant?- A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At some place you have included 
the City of Jacksonville among the cities 
having the highest cost of living, as an 
assumed result of municipal ownership, 
have you not? <A. I do not 
whether we have or not. 


Asked Why Editor 
Does Not Sign Articles 


Q. Let the record show that that 
statement appears in the January, 1927, 
issue at page 8. Look at the April, 1928, 
issue, being document 2520, and tell me 
what article is there at page 108. | 

A. “Two Michigan Power Companies 
Found a Farm Electrification Fellowship 
at the State Agricultural College.” 

Q. What is the article at page 110? 
“Grab for the Pork Barrel.” 

Q. And the author? A. Colonel W. 
Kelly. 

Q. Was he formerly engineer of the 
Federal Power Commission? A. 
states here that he was. I do not know. 

Mr. Healy: I offer documents 2520 
and 2521 for the record. 

Q. In these articles that Mr. Wootan 
writes, and we see quite a number of 
them, he often appears as “Observer.” 
What is the reason Mr. Wootan does 
not sign them himself, if you know? A. 
No; I do not know, except that he prob- 
ably does not wish his name to appear 
too frequently in the publication. 

A. He is the editor of the publication, 
yes. 

Q. It would be very appropriate for 
everything to appear in his own name, 
would it not? A. I do not know. I do 
not know his real motive for not using 
his own name over every article he 
writes, but it may be innate modesty. 

Q. Doesn’t it necessarily carry the im- 
plication that somebody else has con- 
tributed them? A. Not at all. I do not 
think. so. 

Q. That sounds very much like an out- 
side correspondent, Vox Populi, »nd so 
forth. 


Says Editorial Policy 
Is Not Influenced 


Commissioner McCulloch: I do not 
recall that I ever saw an editor of any 
publication, newspaper or otherwise, 
signing articles in that way. It seems 
to be peculiar to your particular kind 
of magazine. That is not the usual cus- 
tom, is it, for an editor to sign another 
name or an anonymous name? 

The Witness: I do not know what the 
custom is. I know that has been the 
custom of Mr, Wootan ever since he has 
been with the magazine. He publishes 
part of his articles umder the nom de 
plume of “Observer.” 

By Mr. Healy: Do you know of any 
other publication or periodical of any 
kind that has a policy similar to yours, 
or works along the same line? A. No. 

The Witness: I should like to say that 
the editorial policy has never been in- 
fiuenced by any outside source whatever, 
and that no minority stockholder or no 
preferred stockholder has ever even made 
a suggestion to influence the editorial 
policy of the publication. I should like 
to make that statement in the record, 


A. 


Commissioner McCulloch: That will go 
into the record. 


By Mr. Healy: Is there anything else 
that you wish to say in explanation of 
your testimony, or supplementing it? 

The Witness: Well; yes. I should like 
to state that in selling the Public Serv- 
ice Magazine to utility companies or 
any one else, we sell it solely as a 
medium of useful information. That 
is what we sell it as to the utility com- 
panies and to everybody else to whom 
it is offered for sale; that we sell it at 
a price based on the cost of production 
plus a very narrow margin of profit, and 
that no part of our revenue can possibly 
be considered as a subsidy or gratuity. 

Q. Is not practically all of your in- 
come derived from utility companies? 
A. Yes, sir; the major part of it is. 

By Commissioner McCulloch (after 
recess): You may proceed. 

A. I have refreshed my memory as 
to the subscriptions and expenditures 


in connection with the municipal owner- | 


ship investigation conducted during the 
years 1920 and 1921 that I testified to 
this morning. I can say positively that 
the expense of the work in the year 
1920 was approximately $60,000 and 
that the total of the subscription was 
in round numbers $36,000; and that 


for the second -year or the year 1921| 


the total expenditures amounted to ap- 
proximately $45,000 and the total sub- 
scriptions amounted to only about 
$23,000. 


The consolidated statement of the 


;condition of Federal Reserve Banks on 
| July 
|Federal Reserve Board, shows decreases 


Q 
Oy 


made public, July 19, by the 


for the week of $77,500,000 in holdings 
of discounted bills, of $6,600,000 in bills 


in Government securities, of $58,800,000 
in member bank deposists and of $21,- 


|300,000 in Federal reserve note circula- 


tion and an increase of $11,600,000 in 





eash reserves. Total bills and securities 
;}were $92,500,000 below the amount held 
on July 11. 

A decrease of $145,300,000 in holdings 
| of discounted bills reported by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York and of 
$10,200,000 by Cleveland were offset in 
part by increases reported by nine other 
reserve banks, the principal increases be- 





RESOURCES: 
Gold with Federal reserve agents 





Most of that article | 


know | 


It | 


Gold 


Gold 
zold 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks 
Total gold reserves 

| Reserves other than gold 

Total reserves .. 

Nonreserve cash 

Bills discounted: 


Sec. by U. S. Government obligations .......... 


Other bills discounted 


TOtql bills discounted 


Bills bought in open market .... ree ; ; poets ites 


U. S. Government securities: 
Bonds ee : 
Treasury notes 


Certificates of indebtedness 


| Total U. S. Government securities 
}Other securities 
Total bills and securities 
Gold held abroad 
Due from foreign banks 
Uncollected items 
Bank premises 
| All other resources . 


LIABILITIES: 
F. R. notes in actual circulation 
Deposits: 
Member bank—reserve account ... 
Government 
Foreign bank 
Other deposits 


| Total resources 
| 
' 
| 


| Total deposits 


Mekerred avatiability items ........cccccoassseess 


Capital paid in 
; Surplus 
All other liabilities 
Total liabilities . 

Ratio of total reserves to deposit and F. 
| liabilities combined 
| Contingent liability on bills purchased for 


correspondents 


The following is the Board’s statement of co 
member banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago, for July 18 


and July 11, 1928, and July 20, 1927, wit 


| NEW YORK-—45 BANKS, 
Loans and investments—Total 


Loans and discounts—Total 


Secured by stocks and bonds . 
All other loans and discounts 
Investments—Total . 


U. S. Government securities ....... 
Other bonds, stocks and securities 

Reserve with F. R. bank ‘ : 

} Cash in vault Resa 

Net demand deposits 

Time deposits cists 

Government deposits 

Due from banks 

| Due to banks 


| Borrowings from F. ‘R. bank—Total- , : : a 4 : ; h Bite 


| Secured by U. S. 
All other .. i Pie eG iiaie Wahive Garetabak 
| Loans to brokers and dealers (secured 


‘“ 
and bonds): For own account .. se 


For account of out-of-town banks ............. 


For account of others 


Total ... 


On time 


|on demand . 
CHICAGO—43 BANKS. 


Loans and discounts—Total 


Secured by U. S. Government obli 

Secured by stocks and bonds 

All other loans and discounts 
Investments—Total 


U. 8S. Government securities .... 
Other bonds, stocks and securities 
Reserve with F. R. banks . ; 
Cash in vault . 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 


Government deposits , A RR A CRS, 


Due from banks 
Due to banks J ‘ 
Borrowings from F. R. bank—Total 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations 
MAR OREO teen 505s an’ 


Federal Reserve Banks Reduce H oldings 


redemption fund with U. S. Treasury . 


held exclusively against F. R. notes ........ 
settlement fund with F. R. Board .......... 


| 
! 
| Secured by U. S. Government obligations ...... 
| 
| 


sovernment obligations ... 


Loans and investments—Total .......0.sceeeeee 


Investigation Made 
Of Text Book Survey 


Chairman of Educational Com- 
mittee of N. E. L. A. Appears 
Before Trade Commission. 


Furthermore, in regard to the testi- 
mony of this morning as to the sub- 
scriptions given by the Insull Compa- 


nies, I want to state that the subscrip- 
tions of the Insull Companies were for 
only one year, or the year 1920, and 
that the Insull Companies make no sub- 
scriptions at all toward the work of the 
year 1921. 

I would also like to state that for 
a good many years, up until the last 
| five years, a large part of the revenue 
‘of the utilities publication company 
was derived from the conduct of local 
publicity compaigns; that during the 
period of 15 years our organization con- 
ducted about 200 local publicity cam- 
paigns for utility companies through- 
out the zountry. Most of those cam- 
paigns were for the purpose of defeat- 
ing municipal ownership projects. A 
good many of them were for the pur- 
pose of securing rate increases, partic- 
ularly during the war period. Some of 
them were for the general purpose of 
| improving the good will or,public re- 


Of Bills and Securities in Past Week 


Cash Reserves Increase While Note Circulation Declines 
Except in Boston Area. 


ing, Chicago, $15,900,000; St. Louis, $13,- 
500,000, and San Francisco, $10,100,000. 

The system’s holdings of bills bought 
in open market declined $6,000,000, of 
certificates of indebtedness $5,300,000, 
and of U. S. bonds $4,900,000, while hold- 


bought in open market, of $8,400,000/ings of Treasury notes increased $1,-| 


800,000, 


' All of the Federal reserve banks ex- 
cept Boston show a smaller volume of 
Federal reserve note circulation, the 
principal decreases for the week being, 
; San Francisco, $6,800,000; Cleveland, $5,- 
700,000 and Philadelphia, $2,300,000. 

Following is the tabulated statement 
| of the resources and liabilities of the 12 
| Federal Reserve Banks combined as of 
|July 18 and July 11, 1928, and July 20, 
| 1927, the figures being in thousands of 
dollars: 


-> 


7-18-28 
1,130,963 
73,465 


7-11-28 
1,161,160 
67,361 


7-20- 
1,664,068 
40,868 
1,704,936 
549,380 
757,363 


1,228,521 
666,960 
699,395 


1,204,428 
661,912 
788,252 


3,011,679 
159,290 


2,599,592 
159,244 


2,594,876 
152,361 


3,170,969 
63,333 


2,758,836 
65,096 


2,747,287 

63,118 
615,027 
396,730 


713,872 
375,896 


216,443 
186,879 
403,322 
185,379 


1,089,268 
187,642 


1,011,757 
181,035 


56,024 
89,505 
63,813 
209,342 
490 


60,968 
87,720 
69,077 
217,765 
490 


1,495,165 


182,181 
80,310 


385,769 
1,300 


975,770 


1,402,624 


571 
687,818 
60,056 
8,563 


573 
740,451 
60,063 
8,431 


5,036,074 5,062,523 


1,618,863 1,640,150 
2,306,632 
13,735 
10,057 
18,618 


2,365,396 
12,230 
9,476 
20,339 
2,407,441 
619,630 
143,221 
233,319 
18,762 


5,062,523 


2,349,042 
672,160 
143,116 
233,319 

19,574 

5,036,074 

R. note 


69.5% 67.9% 
foreign 


305,186 310,888 


h figures in thousands of dollars: 


7-18-28 
7,280,132 


7-11-28 
7,424,813 


7-20-27 


5,291,436 5,401,672 

49,070 
2,459,405 
2,782,961 
1,988,696 


49,976 
2,590,876 
2,760,820 
2,028,141 


1,098,648 
890,048 
713,359 

53,007 
5,181,046 
1,161,976 

26,749 

92,880 

1,098,422 
213,400 


eevee 1,119,629 
908,512 
745,064 

55,958 

2,256,367 

1,191,342 
35,204 
97,457 

1,149,749 
341,596 


251,600 
89,996 


941,795 
1,569,327 
1,731,577 


138,670 
vase 74,730 
stocks 

a 820,201 
1,602,482 
1,771,732 
4,194,415 


— 


4,242,699 


3,182,090 
1,012,325 


2,088,552 
1,544,141 


3,200,862 
1,041,837 764,493 


2,088,867 1,910,985 


1,466,880 
12,717 
780,763 
673,400 
444,055 


1,536,502 
13,810 
790,469 
782,223 
501,865 
229,481 
272,384 
186,350 
18,653 
1,252,688 
690,042 
2,416 
160,681 
356,967 
66,061 


14,023 
782,827 
747,291 
494,411 


219,171 
275,240 
178,510 
17,070 
1,227,178 
684,515 
1,836 
160,134 
344,291 
80,012 


261,716 
161,137 
19,621 
-253,891 
603,684 
7,142 
153,044 
351,009 
9,262 


$,465 
797 


70,729 56,282 
9,829 


‘ 


27 | 


123,278 


2,682 
48,718 
694,843 
59,296 
14,611 


5,030,222 
1,676,411 | 


2,300,585 
15,855 
4,701 
25,137 


2,346,278 
636,487 
129,795 
228,775 

12,476 | 


5,030,222 
78.8% 


151,583 
ndition of the weekly reporting 


6,531,410 
4,671,228 


27,714 
2,200,585 
2,442,929 
1,860,182 


891,734 
968,448 
741,485 
54,872 
5,230,314 
987,822 
10,593 
85,415 
1,153,324 
37,620 


27,875 | Some time in 1924, | 
Q. Who appointed you chairman of 


|T. UTILITY SECURITIES 


9,745 
981,769 
1,202,644 
874.461 
3,058.974 


2,294,481 


Farm Loans 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement - 


July 17. 
Made Public July 19, 1928. 


Receipts. 

Customs receipts ...... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ...... 
Miscellaneous In- 
ternal revenue.. 
Miscellancous receipts.. 


$1,294,209.43 


1,772,648.02 
383,401.67 


4,926,324.69 
58,371,950.00 
170,841,300.89 


234,189,575.58 
Expenditures, 
General expenditures... 
Interest on public debt.. 
Refunds of receipts.... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
counts .. 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts..... 
Balance previous day.. 


$4,785,721.26 
937,418.21 
288,455.17 
13,443.63 


335,257.54 
5,931.14 


39,880.56 | 


und 
Investment of trust funds 191,609.62 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 
Other public debt expen- 
POOR 8 655 5:5:5-0-5:66 
Balance today ........ 


6,585,854.85 


58,872,971.90 
168,680,748.83 


eeeeeeeeceese 284,139,575.58 


Total .. 


lations of the utility companies con- 
cerned. I want to put that in the record 
to show that up until five years ago I 
| think fully one-half of ‘our revenue was 
derived 
service, 

Mr. My Healy: Who paid. you this| 


from that sort of personal 


| A. The utility ‘ companies that 
| send us in each case. 


utility local company, carrying on 
publicity campaign? A. 
every one of them. 

Q. What form did the publicity take? 

A. Our part of the service was to| 
write the material for publication in| 
the local newspapers as paid advertis-| 
ing matter over the names of the com-| 
panies interested, and to write circular 
letters that were sent out in a good! 
many of the campaigns, and in some of 
the campaigns to make addresses before 
local civic and commercial organiza- 
tions. 

Q. Was it disclosed in those instances 
that the nerson doing the speaking was| 
employed by the local company? A./) 
Yes, In fact, all the matter that was 
published in every campaign that we 
ever conducted has been published over | 
the name of the local company as paid| 
advertising. 

Q. Who did this public speaking you 
; have spoken about? A. Whatever mem- 
ber of our staff was assigned to con- 
duct the campaign. 

Q. I think I will ask you a question 
| which I have tried to ask many wit- 
| nesses. I forgot it this morning. Do you 
know of any contributions made by a! 
public utility company or a utility man 
to any Senatorial or Presidential cam- 
paign since 1923? A.I do not. 

(Witness excused.) 


Work of Educational 


Committee Explained 

Fred R. Jenkins testified as follows: | 

Direct examination. By Mr. Healy: 
With what utility companies are you 
connected? A. I am interested in none 
directly. 

Q. What is your connection, if any, 
with the Commonwealth Edison Company 
of Chicago? 

A. The Chicago Central Station In- 
stitute, with whom I am employed, does 
educational work for the Commonwealth 
Edison Company and other utilities. 

Q. Among whom does it do that work 
and where? A. In Chicago with the 
Commonwealth Edison, the Public Serv- 
ice Company of Northern Illinois, and 
some of the Middle West utilities and 
the Federal Electric Company. 


a} 





they educated? A. We offer every year 
about 52 courses. 

Q. Is there a public relations course 
among them? A. No, not so-called. 

Q. Is there something of that nature 
that is not so-called? A. We touch on it 
in quite a number of courses, naturally. 

Q. How long have you been connected 
with the bureau? A. Since 1912. 

Q. You are a paid official of the bu- 
reau? A. Yes. 

_ Q. Were you formerly a utility officer 
in some of these companies? A. No. 

_ Q. What was your traiinng before go- 
ing into this work? 

A. I came directly into this from the 
automobile business, but I have formerly 
been connected in the utility business. 

Q. Where and When? A. Common- 
wealth Edison Company, from about 
= to 1905 or 1906; I can not say ex- 
actly. 

Q. And what work have you done for 
utility companies in the last few years, 
aside from the work that you have told 
us about, and the textbook work that I 
am about to ask you about? 

A. I am chairman of the Educational 
Committee of the National Electric Light 
Association, 


electrical industry. 

.) At some time you were made 
chairman of a committee that repre- 
sented the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation and two other associations, the 
activities of which related to textbooks, 
were you not? A, Yes, sir. 

Q. When were you so appointed ? 





the committee? A. Notice was given 
me by Mr. Aylesworth. 
Q. Had there been some preliminary 


| [Continued on Page 10,Column 1.] 


|Silver Stocks in Shanghai 
| And Bank Holdings Gain 


Silver stocks in Shanghai on July 12 
totaled 102,200,000 taels (about $70,000,- 
000) according to a radiogram to the 
|Department of Commerce from its 


Shanghai Office, made public July 19.| 


Of this amount 59,400,000 taels were 
held in native banks. The Department’s 
| statement follows in full text: 
| The figures for the previous 
1 were 90,500,000 taels 
{ taels respectively. 
Sycee silver and silver bars were 
valued at 45,200,000 taels, which rep- 
resents an increase of 1,100,000 taels| 
since July 5. The actual number of Chi- 
nese Silver dollars was 79,400,000, an in- 
crease of 900,000 since July 5, 


week | 
and 59,200,000 


1,476,065.57 | eral Intermediate Credit Banks as a part | direct to cooperative associations or- 
of the Federal Farm Loan System, in- 
cluding the part played by the banks in 
situation, resulting from floods, is con- 
tained in the eleventh annual report for 
the year 1927, made public by the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board. 
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Intermediate Credit Banks Are Declared 
To Have Aided Cooperative Associations 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, July 19.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, today cértified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Europe: 

Austria (schilling) 


Part Played in Relieving Situation Resulting from Floods 
Included in Review of Activities. 


An outline of the activities of the Fed-|the first, they make loans or advances 


ganized under the laws of any State 
and composed of persons engaged in 
producing, or producing and marketing, 
staple agricultural products, or live- 
stock, if the notes representing such 
loans are secured by warehouse receipts | 


or shipping documents covering such 14.0858 


Although the facilities of the banks 
were not used to any great extent, it | 
was stated the knowledge that their 
facilities were available in case of need | 
assisted materially the operations of the 
so-called credit corporations set up to 
meet the situation resulting from floods. 


The full text of the section of the re- 
port dealing with the intermediate credit 
banks follows: 


The 12 Federal intermediate credit 
banks have a capital of $5,000,000 each, 
or a total of $60,000,000, subscribed by 
the Government. In the case of each of 
the banks, except Columbia, $2,000,000 
of the subscribed capital has been paid 
in. In the case of the Columbia bank, 
$3,000,000 has been paid in, the addi- 
tional $1,000,000 of capital having been | 
called for by the bank because of losses 
sustained during 1926. Improper con- 
duct on the part of officers of a credit 
corporation for which the Columbia bank 
had discounted a large volume of notes} 
contributed largely to the losses of that | 
bank. 

Original rediscounts of agricultural 
and livestock paper by the banks to 
December 31, 1927, aggregated $176,- 
278.60 and renewals amounted to $80,- 


of 


the credit provided by these banks of| 


products, or mortgages on livestock. No 
such loan or advance, however, may 
exceed 75 per cent of the market value; 
of the products or livestock pledged. 


Credit of Assistance 


To Cooperative Associations | 
The commodities that have been fi- 
nanced by the intermediate credit banks 
through cooperative marketing associa- 
tions include wheat, cotton, wool, to-| 
bacco, raisins, prunes, and other dried | 
fruits, canned and frozen fruits and} 
canned vegetables, peanuts, broomcorn, | 
beans, rice, alfalfa seed, redtop seed, | 
nuts, maple syrup, strained honey, cof-| 
fee, olives and olive oil, and hay. To De-| 
cember 31, 1927, 77 cooperative mar- 
keting associations, with a combined 
membership of more than a million in-} 
dividuals, had borrowed from these 
banks. These included 15 associations} 
which marketed cotton, 10 wool, 12 
wheat, two rice, three beans, seven to-| 
bacco, 17 fruits and vegetables, either 
canned or dried, and one handling each 
the other commoditeis heretofore 
named. 
Cooperative found 


associations have 


Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) re 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) pita 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) “a 
Fran- > ; 
Germarv (reichsmark) . 

Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) Sheed vanes epee 
Netherlands (guilder) .......... 
Norway (krone) ‘ 
Poland (zloty) ... 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu’ 
Spain verte 
Sweden (krona) ......... 
Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

China (Hong Kong dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) . 

India (rupee) .... 

Jepan (yen). .... 

Singapore (S. S.> (dollar) ...... 
Canada (dollar) ‘ 

Cuba (peso) . ga 

Mexico (peso) .... , 
Argentina (peso, gold) 

Brasil’ CUPS) oc crcrcces 

Chile (peso) .. 

Uruguay (p-*so) . 


13.9316 
-7200 
2.9623 
26.7416 
486.4166 
2.5165 
3.9154 
23.8688 
1.2988 
17.4347 
5.2410 
40.2560 
cseebeeeese 26.7308 
pss 60 woes 11.2055 
4.4405 
-6140 
16.4750 
26.7810 
19.2590 
1.7604 


49.8035 
64.9017 
46.6500 
46.3333 
36.2535 
45.6716 
56.0208 
99.5742 


99.9218 
47.1000 
96.0449 
11.9454 
12,1102 
102.3644 


(franc) 


(peseta’ 


money that made up these revenues?) 690,293.21, a total of $256,968,620.81. 
would! Original advances to cooperative mar-| 
keting associations to the same 
Q. It was a local company, a public}; amounted to $232,318,549.30, with re- 
newals aggregating $141,563,269.63, a} 
Absolutely | total 
words, the original rediscounts and ad- 


great assistance in carrying out an or- 
derly marketing program, enabling them| 
at the same time to advance to growers | 
a substantial part of the current value 
of their crops as soon as delivery is made. 
The associations frequently find it easier 
to obtain credit from commercial banks 


Colombia (pero) 
Bar Silver 


98.1600 
58.8750 


date | 


of $373,881,818.93. In other} 


Q. On what subject in general are 


é who publish, through the} 
Committee, home study courses for the | 


A. | 


vances of the banks from organization 
to December 31, 1927, totaled $408,- 
876.90, and the renewals aggregated | 
$222,253,562.84. 

Two Kinds of Service 

Rendered by Banks 


During the year 1927, original redis- 
counts amounted to $68,325,390.64 and| 
renewals $23,916,994.93, a total of $87,- 
242,885.57. Original advances to co- 
operative marketing associations dur- 
ing the same period aggregated $37,-; 
075,866.47, and renewals $17,915,- 
527.46, a total of $54,991,393.93. The 
original rediscounts and advances for| 
the year amounted to $100,401,257.11, | 
and the renewals aggregated $41,- 
832,522.39. 

The rediscounts outstanding on De-} 
cember 31, 1927, aggregated $43,923,-| 
940.42 while the outstanding loans to 
cooperative marketing associations on 
that date amounted to $31,990,596.65, 


term needs are taken care of by the in- 





making a total of $75,914.537.07. 
‘The Federal intermediate credit banks 
render two distinct kinds of service. In 


| 


| 
| 


willing to accept.” 


| 
| 


j 
} 


St. Louis 





| “In its broadest aspects,” reports 
the national Committee on the Re- 
lation of Electricity to Agriculture, 
“the rural electrification problem is 
one of finding uses for electricity 
on the farm which will insure serv- 
ice at a price the farmer is willing 
to pay and the power company is 


Progressive operating companies, 
aided technically and financially by 
their parent holding companies, 
have set out on a very definite pro- 
gram toward low-cost service. 


Milwaukee Minneapolis 


for short-time purposes if their longer- 


termediate credit bank. 

The second type of service which in- | 
termediate credit banks render is to dis- 
count for eligible financing institutions, 
such as State or National banks, agri- 
cultural credit corporations, or livestock 
loan companies, with their indorsement, 
notes or other obligations, the proceeds 
of which were used in the first instances 
for agricultural purposes, including the 
raising, breeding, fattening, or market- 
ing of livestock. The rediscounts carried 
by the intermediate credit banks have 
been received principally from agricul- 
tural credit corporations and _ livestock 
loan companies. 

A few cooperative associations have 
found it desirable to take advantage of 
the discounting service of the interme- 
diate credit banks bby organizing agricul- 
tural credit corporations through which 
funds are advanced to their members 
for crop-production purposes. These cor- 





} 
[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] | 


and Company 
231 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


WILLIAM WRIGLEY JR.., Chairman of the Board 
of William Wrigley Ir Company 

ALBERT D. LASKER, Chairman of the Board of 
Lord & Thomas and Logan 

CHARLES A. McCULLOCH, Presiden of The | 
Parmelee Company ll 

JOHN HERTZ, Chairman of the Board, The 
Omnibus Corporation and Yellow Cab Company 

HERBERT L. STERN, President of Balaban 2 | 
Katz Corporation 

CHARLES 5S. PEARCE, Presiden of The 
Palmolive-Peet Company 

H. HANSELL HILLYER, Vice President 


|} ALFRED ETTLINGER, Vice President 
| JOSEPH J. RICE, Vice President 


LAWRENCE STERN, President 


This company conducts a general securities 
business, originating and participating in 
high-grade investments issues. 


HELPING the FARMER 
to help himself 


West Texas Utilities Company, 
Southern Wisconsin Electric Com- 
pany, Central Illinois Public Serv- 
ice Company, Central Maine Power 
Company, and many others, have 
taken active leadership in this work 
of adjusting electric value to 
farmers’ pocketbooks. Their power 


lines and adjusted rate schedules 


COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


Louisville 


bring excellent service to the farmer. 


We represent these and other corm- 
panies operating in 30 states. Send 
for our list of current security offer- 
ings yielding over 6%. 


Indianapolis Richmond 


Utility Securities Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York City 
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Patents ~ 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, JULY 20, 1928 


Illuminating Devices 


Patent on Illuminating Tube of Neon 
Is Found to Be Valid and Infringed 


Plaintiff’s Second 
Patent Invalidated 


Circuit Court Declares First De- 
vice Practices Same 
Function. 


CLAUDE Neon Licuts, INC., PLAINTIFF- 
APPELLANT, V. E MACHLETT & Son, 
DEFENDANT-APPELLEE. CIRCUIT SourtT 
OF APPEALS FOR THE SECOND CIRCUIT. 
Claim 1 of Patent No. 1125476, for a 

system of illumination by the use 0 

neon tubes, was held valid and infringed. 
The claim covered a tube containing a 

previously purified neon and electrodes 
deprived of their occluded gases, salc 
electrodes having a surface area in €X- 
cess of the critical area of 1.5 square 
decimeters per ampere to prevent vapor- 
ion. 
ait was found to have been first made 
by the patentee, that it was readable 
on defendant’s device, that defendant 
used similar methods in obtaining the 
pure neon, in excluding the occluded 
gases from’ the electrodes, and in _ 
viding the requisite area per electrode 
vent vaporization. . 

‘the semamerelal success makes it ap- 

parent that patentee’s device Is — 

efficient, serviceable and attractive, an 
it has formed the basis of a substantial 

industry, it was stated. 7 
Patent No. 1191495 was held i l 

as being for a process ae ae 

ened in the normal an 
aeesaer of the device covered by = 

ent No, 1125476 since to practice o 

first invention would be to practice the 

process of the second. 


Bohleber & Ledbetter, solicitors for 


J. Prindle, Thomas 
Bohleber, of counsel; 
solicitors for appellee; 
Samuel E. Darby, Jr. 


appellant, Edwin 
Ewing, William 
Darby & Darby, 
Edwin L. Garvin, 
of counsel. 

Before Manton, 
Circuit Judges. 
court, en by 

ws in full text: g 
- The appellant sues on patent No. - 
125476, application filed November e; 
1911, and granted January 19, 1915, -~ 
patent No. 1191495, application ane 
June 17, 1913, and granted July 18, 1916, 
which relate to neon gaseous ng 
tubes and a method of separating =~ 
from gases with which it is mixed. = 
appellant is the assignee of both paten : 
and seeks injunctive relief as well as ar 
accounting of profits and See. 

In his first patent, the patentee refers 
to an earlier French patent filed in his 
name March 7, 1910, which relates to 
lighting by luminescence of the rare gases 
of the atmosphere, especially of neon, 
and says that it has been pointed out that 
the property of these gases 1S a 
largely attenuated by the appearance 0 
traces of other gases, particularly 0 
nitrogen, and that as a consequence, it 
is necessary to employ an exceedingly 
efficacious purification process on the 
spot in 


Swan and A. N. Hand, 
The decision of the 
Judge Manton, fol- 


order to attain a high degree of 
purity of neon which fills the tubes of 
his present patent, notwithstanding the 
liberation of gases occluded in the walls 
or in the electrodes during the formation 
of the said tubes. 


Two Claims Are Sued 
In First Patent 


There are two claims sued on in the 
first patent. Claim 1 reads as follows: 

1. A luminescent tube containing pre- 
viously purified neon and provided wit 
internal electrodes for illuminating said 
gas, said electrodes being deprived of 
occluded gases and having an area @X- 
ceeding 1.5 square decimeters per am- 
pere, to decrease the vaporization of the 
electrodes and prevent the consequent 


formation upon the walls of the tube, in| And this is borne out by the instruction | 


proximity to said electrodes, of deposits 
containing said gas, whereby the lu- 
minosity of the tube is maintained con- 
stant for a very considerable period of 
time without a fresh introduction of gas. 

Claim 2 differs from Claim 1 only in the 
additional provision with reference to the 
electrodes “being supported without di- 
yect contact with the walls of the tube.’ 
In patent No. 1191495, Claim 2, sued on, 
reads as follows: a ; 

2. The method of obtaining neon putl- 
fied from nitrogen, oxygen, helium, etc., 
in a closed receptacle containing elec- 
trodes having a surface large enough to 


practically avoid absorption of neon dur- } 


ing operation, which comprises establish- 
ing within the recepiacle a highly rare- 
fied atmosphere containing neon, and 
passing an electric discharge between the 
electrodes, said discharge being continued 
until the impurities have been removed 
from the neon to such an extent that thev 
will be practically invisible in the spec- 
trum obtainable from the residual gas. 

Gases are classed as active and in- 
active. The former are the more com- 
mon ones, such as oxygen, hydrogen, ni- 
trogen, carbon monoxide and carbon di- 
oxide, while the latter are neon, helium, 
argon, krypton and xenon. 

We will at the outset, state our under- 
standing of what patent No. 112476 de- 
seribes and teaches. In short phrase, the 
system of illuminating by luminous tubes 
is directed to a source of illumination by 
means of a gas discharge tube. An 
efficacious process employed “on the 
spot,” in order to obtain a high degree 
of purity is deemed necessary because 
of the liberation of the gases occluded 


in the walls or in the electrodes during; we think that the claims referred to! 


the formation of the tubes. 


An old and known tube, the Geissler, | tube and the tube is ready for use. The! 


nvalid | 


intended 1 


which the liquid air and charcoal pump 
is sealed off and the tube is ready. 
Until the electrodes cease to give off 
gas, it is necessary to employ currents 
for the discharge which are greater than 
the normal operating current for other- 
wise, no matter what period of time was 
occupied in the formation, the electrodes 
must yield gas in service and the tube 
will lose a large portion of its brilliancy 
temporarily. To deprive the electrodes 
of their occlude gases, it is necessary 
to employ an abnormally heavy current. 
The electrodes are deprived of their oc- 
cluded gases by heating. To prevent the 
electrodes thus heated from coming in 
contact with the glass wall of the tube 
and thereby cracking it, the patent sug- 
| gests the separation from the glass by 
| means of two collars of glass beads. Re- 
| ferring to electrodes, the patentee says: 
“Now in these conditions with iron 
or copper electrodes for example the 
neon disappears somewhat rapidly, the 
|resistance of the tube increases anc 
after some score hours it becomes ex- 
| Seouuner. Simultaneously _ the elec- 
ltrodes undergo rapid vaporization and 
lit has been fotnd that the deposit 
| formed upon the walls of the tube in 
| proximity 
|large quantity 
| very curious and quite contrary 
|might have been expected.” 


Large Electrode 


| Increases Life of Tube ' 
After referring to the cause of the dis- 
appearance of the neon, the patentee 
says: 

“Attention having thus been fixed to 
ithis point it has been ascertained that 
ithis combination (between the neon gas 
|and the deposited film) is a function of 
jthe rapidity of the vaporization; if the 
lsurface of the: electrode is sufficiently 
large for the heating to be small the 
|vaporization is smaller and the disappear- 
‘ance of the neon is very slow and a very 
long life of the tube may be obtained 
by this method. 


of neon, a fact which is 
to what 


“This fact is very remarkable indeed, | 


{and constitutes a highly useful and un- 
expected discovery, the conditions thus 
realized constituting in effect the only 
;ease known where a discharge tube of 
any kind can actually operate practically 
indefinitely without renewal of the gas.” 
| It has been found that this necessa1y 
|electrode area is at least 1.5 square deci- 
jmeters per ampere. Thus, says the pat- 
jentee, by making the electrodes with an 
{area at least 1.5 square decimeters per 
‘ampere, it will reduce heating to such 
an extent that “a single charge of neon 
,is sufficient to insure to the tube a very 
‘long life compared with that of incan- 
| descent lamps.” Thus there is specified 
as the critical surface area of electrodes 
jat least 1.5 square decimeters per am- 
jpere. Greater volume of gas secures a 
jgreater life of the tube because it re- 
{quires a longer time to absorb and the 
ipatentee specifies the use of neon at a 
of mercury” which is said to be ten times 
more than Moore used in his tubes. 

| The tubes are used until they are used 
|up and replaced by others. The inven- 
jtion has the elements of (a) previously 
‘purified neon; (b) electrodes deprived of 
jtheir occluded gases; (c) electrodes hav- 
ing a surface area in excess of the 


‘Similar Methods 
Used in Purifying 


Defendant’s Means of Exclud- 
ing Foreign Gases Said to_ 


that these signs, exhibits 9 and 11, 
have had electrodes deprived of their 
occluded gases within the meaning of 
the patent. 

Therefore, it is established that ex- 
hibits 9 and 11 are infringements of 
Claim 1 of the patent sued on because the 
appellee has used a luminous tube with 
previously purified neon and provided 
with internal electrodes for eliminating 
the gas, the electrodes being deprived of 
their occluded gases and having an area 
exceeding 1.5 square decimeters per am- 
pere to decrease the vaporization of the 
electrodes and prevent the consequent 
formation upon the walls of the tube in 
proximity to the said electrodes of de- 
posits containing said gas whereby the 


Neon Tubes 


ities of construction and condition made 
them unfit to perform that different func- 
tion necessary to teach how to make an 
illuminating tube. On the contrary, such 
peculiavities prevented them from use 
as illuminating tubes. 

The prior art literature, Soddy & Mack- 
‘enzie paper, the Baldy paper, the Nut- 
ting papers, and the Nutting and Tugman 
paper, are referred to as prior informa- 
tion of prior uses, but there was no 
method available by which special tubes 
| could be really purified until the patentee 
} invented his method of purifying neon in 
the tube or until modern pumps or mod- 
ern methods of pumping were devised. 

The capillary of the spectral tubes 
| with its ability to make the spectrum of 
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PATENTS: Infringement: Validity: Neon Tubes: System of Illumination. 

—Where patentee was first to purify a spectral tube for lighting pur- 
poses after the final charge of gas had been introduced into the tube, claim 1 
covering a tube containing a previously purified neon and electrodes deprived 
of their occluded gases, said electrodes having a surface area in excess of 
the critical area of 1.5 square decimeters per ampere to prevent vaporization, 
held: Infringed by defendant’s tube which was made in a similar way and 


luminosity of the tube is maintained| the predominant gas show in the capil- 


lication. 4 : . sat rt 
Be Duplicat constant for a very considerable period | lary in spite of impurities and the ability 


— 


to the electrodes contains a; 


{pressure of “the nature of a millimeter | 


process had not been changed from the 


time the tubes were made and that he ho 
had used twice the normal current and | 
the neon remained purified so that the} 


| tube, when Completed, was commercially | 
useful. 

He said if the tube remained in opera-| 
tion it would reach a point where the | 
impurities would not be discernable with 
a hand spetcroscope, and it was testified | 
that these infringing signs were spectro- | 
scopically pure. Their structure andj 
color showed that they contained neon, | 
which had been previously purified. The 
finished product is identically the same 
whether the methods referred to in this | 
patent or the aging process are used in} 
their manufacture. Every prior electri- | 
cally discharged tube is not purified by ; 
aging. | 
Use of Prior Art Tubes 


| Not an Infringement 

The prior art spectral tubes tested in| 
this suit were those at the Bureau of 
Standards, and they were impure. It 
was not established that any prior art 
jtube would inevitably purify itself by | 
aging. The tubes of the prior art were | 
| only run through seconds or at short in- 
‘tervals of time and did not run contin- 
|uously and to interpret previously puri- 
| fied neon as including neon purified by 
jaging, does not deprive the public of 
any rights to use the prior art tubes 
which it possessed when this invention | 
was made. | 

For such use, tubes were used, but | 
they did not purify. The public can con- | 
j tinue to use the tubes of the prior art 
| without the charge of infringement. No- | 
i; body, before this inventor, purified a! 
{spectral tube, at least one used for 
\lighting purposes after the final charge 
|of gas had been introduced into the tube. 
| The electrodes used by the appellee , 
jhave an area in excess of 1.5 square | 
decimeters per ampere. It was found | 
[that the current density was from 13 
|to 14 square decimeters per ampere. The | 
court below held that the appellant had | 
| not proved that the electrodes were be- | 
) ing deprived of their occluded gases be- 
| cause witnesses testified that other elec- 
trodes which had been deprived of oc- 
jcluded gases meant electrodes which had 
been heated from 900 degrees to 1,000 
| degrees and the appellee claimed that its 
electrodes had not been heated over 200 
degrees centigrade. 

The witness in testifying that the} 
electrodes were heated to 900 degrees, | 
referred to copper electrodes,-while the | 
appellee’s tubes, upon which infringe- | 
ment is based, have carbon electrodes, an 
alternative material mentioned in the} 
patent in suit. 
by heating carbon electrodes only 200 de- 
grees centigrade, it was enough to de- 
prive the electrodes of their occluded ; 
gases, and that no more came out and} 
masked the spectrum of the neon. | 

The appellee’s engineer testified that | 





| 








Much of the testimony has been of- 
fered as to prior uses and literature has 


been introduced in the attack made upon} : > 
This inven- | Purposes with neon, there being no cap- 


the validity of this patent. | 
tion does not reside in the physical prop- | 
erties of the neon gas, the discovery of | 
which was old, but is the appreciation of | 
the advantages of these properties in the | 
selection and adaptation of a’ gas 


mination in which certain difficulties 
overcome, 

The elements of the combination of | 
the patent are used to produce commer- 
cially a long life tube as distinguished | 
from an impure tube of short life, and 
the product claims of the patent in suit 
may be considered apart from the method | 


of perfection of the neon in the tube and | 
a particular temperature of the elec-! 
trodes to deprive them of occluded gases 
referred to in the second patent. The| 
combination produced a new result not! 
obtained in any prior are device. 

The claims in suit are 
limited to one method of purification. It | 
is peinted out in the patent that if the| 
electrodes are too small, there is consid- 
erable drop in the potential or voltage, 
at the electrodes and the large electrode | 
drop is responsible for the repeated dis- | 
appearance of the gas due to the high} 
rate of vaporization or what is referred | 
to as sputtering of the electrodes. 


New Result Not Obtained 
In Prior Art Devices 


The patent points out that if the elec- | 
trode drop was kept small enough, the} 
neon gas would be used up very slowly 
and the life of the tube would be in- 
creased. Tests were made to determine | 
whether the electrode drop and potential | 
increased rapidly when the electrode area 
was reduced to 1.5 square decimeters per 
ampere and it was found that if the num- 
ber of square decimeters per ampere is | 
increased slightly above the minimum! 
value of 1.5 specified in the inventor’s 


were | 


in no way} 


down of the degrees in the potential drop. 
This means that it is a distinct advan- 


carry the electrode area above 1.5 square | 


minimum value and below, electrode po- | 
tential drop is increased enormously. 
Above the minimum value, however, the 
electrode potential drop is low and de- | 
creases only slowly as the number of 
square decimeters per ampere increase | 
and therefore advantages are obtained at | 


The witness testified that values anywhere in excess of 1.5 square | 736; Marconi v. 


decimeters per ampere. Therefore 1.5} 


garded as the critical area. 

The argument that the Button-caesium | 
or caesium-mirror electrode proved that ! 
the patentee’s rules of relationship of | 


}of time without a fresh introduction of | to recognize and describe the spectrum 
, jlines of gases already known, made the 


| Spectral tubes useful for their intended 
| purpose, even though they were not pure. 
But in a commerical tube for illuminating 


illary,;the whole success depended upon 
substantial freedom from impurities to 


| the extent that the spectrum will not be 


affected. None of the papers referred 
to discloses the solution of the problem 


| practical and commercial systems of illu-| Which this inventor accomplished. 


Other Patented Tubes 
Are Described 


The Goetze British patent No. 10,532 
of 1908 recognized that impurities exist 
in all of these tubes and speaks of the 
difference in impurity of the spectrum 
in different portions of the capillary and 
the object of his improved construction 
was to enable the observer to see the 
spectrum where it is pure. It shows 
cylindrical electrodes. But there is no 
reference to electrodes having any parti- 
cular funetion in the tube. The patent 
relates to the use of a capillary within 
another tube. 


The Moore patents and tubes contrib- 
ute the so-called breather valve. This 
valve was able to make a lumifous tube 
that would have a long life not because 
the gas would last long, but because it 
supplied the means of introducing new 
charges of gas every half minute. The 
Cooper Hewitt lamp is a mercury vapor 
lamp and not a gas lamp. Nor is this 
inventor’s patent No. 1,131,910 prior art 
to the first patent in suit. Traitel Mar- 
ble Co. v. Hungerford Brass & Copper 
Co., 22 Fed. (2) 259, (The United States 
Daily, Yearly Index Page 3202, Vol. II.). 
Section 4886 of the Revised Statutes 
makes only knowledge or use by others 
a bar and such knowledge and use must 
be before his invention or discovery. 

The error below, we think, was reading 
into the claims of the particular method 
of purification of the neon in the tube. 
Using this combination, the patent in 
suit has brought about a new and use- 


|rule of relationship, there is a slowing, ful result which is commercially new and 


has had substantial value as shown by 
its reception in the trade. Whatever 


| tage with respect to a long life tube to} may be said of its simplicity or the pre- 


vious knowledge of electrical engineer- 


;decimeters per ampere because. in this| ing, it has proved to be an invention of 


merit, a result of inventive thought. 


The rule is now well established that 
for such inventive thought, protection 
should always be accorded the inventor. 
Diamond Rubber Co. vy. Consolidated 
Rubber Tire Co., 220 U. S. 428: United 
Shirt & Collar Co. v. Beattie, 149 Fed. 
De Forest etc. 243 Fed. 


560. The commercial success obtained 


; Square decimeters per ampere is re- | makes it apparent that the patent is 


most efficient, serviceable and attractive. 
It has formed the basis of a substantial 
industry. Temco Electric Motor Co. v. 
Apco Mfg. Co., 72 L. Ed. 192 (U. S. Sup. 


|critical area of 1.5 square decimeters per | jt was very essential to degassify andj Surface area to current used plays no 
jampere to prevent vaporization. The ‘clean the metal of the electrode, re- | Part in the life of the tube, is also un- 
'learned court below held the patent valid |ferring to the internal electrode, and he Sound. Machlett’s testimony is a refuta- 


Ct. Jan. 3, 1928.) 
As to the second patent in suit,’ No. 


contained the same elements. 
E. Machlett & Son. 


Patent 1125476.—Claude Neon Lights, Ine. v. 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit, 1928.) 


~Yearly Index Page 1288, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


ATENTS: Validity: Neon Lights.—The structure of the two patents being 


substantially the same, and the 
happening in 


process of Patent 1191495 inherently 


e normal and intended operation of the tube covered by 


Patent 1125476, held: 'The process was unpatentable, since to practice the 
first invention would be to practice the process of the second.—Claude Neon 


Lights, Inc. v. E. Machlett & Son. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 


Circuit, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1288, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


Distribution of Surplus of Corporation 
Is Held Not to Constitute Liquidation 


Payments to Stockholders Are Classified as Dividends by 
Board of Tax Appeals. 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


year 1919. Therefore, the amount of 
dividends to be included in the year 1918 
by the stockholders of the Aurora Brew- 
ing Company amounted to $27,000 in- 
I stead of $45,000 as determined by the 
| Commissioner, and no dividends were 
received during the year 1919. 

This leaves as the _ principal issue, 
which is common to all of the appeals, 
the effect to be given, for income tax 
purposes in the cases of the petitioners 
who were stockholders of the Aurora 
Brewing Company, of a reduction of the 
capital stock of this corporation in 1920, 
and the cancellation of certain liabilities 
of the stockholders to the corporation. 
In other words, our question is as to the 
extent to which the stockholders, peti- 
tioners in these proceedings, are taxable 
in 1920 on account of this transaction. 

The parties have stipulated that what 
happened amounted to a withdrawal by 
‘the stockholders in 1920 of at least 
$367,553 and that this amount should be 
| treated either as a liquidating dividend 
| or as a withdrawal of profits as the Board 
might determine. The respondent, how- 
ever, contended that there was not only 
a distribution of $367,553, but also of an 
additional amount of $149,599.38, the 
credit balances to which claim was waived 
by the stockholders. 


With respect to the latter contention, 
we are of the opinion that, having due 
regard to the stipulation between the 
parties and the evidence furnished as to 
the reasons for adopting the resolution 
which authorized the purported distri- 
bution of $517,152.38, what happened in 
1920 did not result in a distribution in 
excess of $367,553, the indebtedness of 
which the stockholders were relieved, 
and that the amount of $149,599.38 was 
neither actually nor constructively re- 
ceived by the petitioners, nor.was it in- 
tended to be distributed to them. 

What the corporation dig was to re- 
duce its capital stock from $450,000 to 

} $100,000 and then later take corporate 
| action which resulted in the ,extinguish- 





|but not infringed by the specific Chevro- 
let signs. 

A sharply contested argument is pre- 
isented as to what constitutes previously 
purified neon. According to the patent, 
‘it is not limited to neon purified by any 
particular process. The appellant’s ex- 
jpert defines it as meaning neon gas 
| which is in the tube, and, when operating 
jin the regular way commercially, has 
been purified previous to its regular use. 


|of the patent that the pwfrifying process 
jis continued until the last deterimental 
‘traces of foreign gases are absorbed and 
ithe tube not only acquires its full bril- 
jliancy, but retains it indefinitely. 

The_use of the word “detrimental” 
jindicates that there are traces of for- 
jeign gases which do not impair the 
|brilliancy of the neon color and need 
jnot be removed and so “detrimental” 
traces which do interfere with the color 
and brilliancy should be removed. 


| Two Methods of Providing 
| Purified Neon Disclosed 


The patent discloses two alternative 
methods of purifying or providing the 
tubes with “previously purified neon”; 
the first “the charcoal liquid air method,” 
the most effective because it required 
only “approximately pure gas,” whereas 
‘the second, the “method of separate 
| scavengings with an especially prepared 
jand absolutely pure gas” required abso- 
lutely pure neon, 


The scavenging method required a 


much larger quantity of neon than the} 


jcarbon liquid air process. 


is employed. In view of this teaching 


of the patent, the inventor cannot be | 


held to have intended to restrict the 
{neon to that which had been purified by 
a particular method. The claims do not 
specify a particular method of purifica- 
| tion. 

| It is argued that to follow the teach- 
,ing of the patent, it is necessary to show 
| that the neon was purified and the elec- 
trodes deprived of their. occluded gases 
|during the manufacture of the tube. But 


jneon after it has been purified in the 


pointed out clearly the detrimental ef- | tion of this claim. _ The caesium plays 
fect resulting from the failure to de-|a part which is equivalent to additional 
| gassify and clean the metal of the elec-| Surface area of the electrodes. It is 
/trodes which would deprive the elec-| equivalent to additional electrodes. 

trodes of their occluded gases. The} The button electrode is always and 
| detrimental effect being that the light only used with caesium. 


| 1191495, it is clear that a tube. made} ment of certain liabilities of\the stock- 
j within the specifications and claims of | holders to the corporation, which liabili- 
| the first patent in suit would practice the} ties has been created by the transfer of 

: | Physical properties and funds received 
[Continued on Page 9,Column 1.] from the sale of assets to the petitioners. 


1 : Without the! 
iin the tube «is likely to change in color caesium the button electrode would de-, 


The finished | 
jproduct is the same whichever process | 


inot been sufficiently deprived of their 
|occluded gases. 

The chief expedient in the first patent 
lin suit for depriving the electrodes of | 
\their occluded gases is to* use a heavier | 
current than the normal current during | 
the process. Appellee’s engineer went | 
through a complete operation of pro-| 
ducing a commercial tube employing | 
carbon electrodes with magnesium car- | 
bonate in them. He kept the tempera- 
ture at 200 degrees centigrade. He had 
personal charge of the supervision of the 
{manufacture of vacuum tubes for ap- 
pellee. 

He described the standard process of 
preparing the internal electrode type} 
of tubes having magnesium carbonate 
i filled electrodes for appellee. The in- 
| fringing signs had carbon electrodes con- 
;taining magnesium carbonate, according 
ito the answers to interrogatories filed, 
Tubes Are Found 


| To Be of Same Size 


The tube of the infringing sign meas- 
ured approximately 12 millimeters in 
diameter and both tubes were approxi- 
}mately the same size tubing. The inspec- 
tion made of the infringing sign in the! 
|possession of the Chevrolet Company 
found the current flowing through the. 
tubes to be 21%2 milliamperes. In the 
;demonstration of the manufacture of! 


due to the fact that the electrodes have | 
| 


|magnesium carbonate tubes at the ap-/ 
|pellee’s factory, the engineer uséd 43! 
| milliamperes. 
| This indicates that in making these} 
tubes they increased the current through 
|the electrodes to 200 per cent of the 
|normal current and also that the appellee | 
|was using the exact expedient directed | 
{in the patent in suit for depriving the 
| electrodes of their occluded gases. | 

Indeed, in the Machlett patent No.| 
11618767 referring to the manufacture of | 
|neon tubes, it is said to be the practice | 





drop. 


stroy itself before complete formation of 
the neon tube. Machlett admits that the 
caesium has an effect on the cathode 
The appellee has not proved that 
the button electrode with caesium is 
equivalent to an electrode of the same 
area without caesium. It does not es- 
tablish the inventor’s rule to be erro- 
neous. 

Reference is made to the Bureau of | 
Standards script tubes. These are al- 
leged to have been made by Dr. Nutting | 


| of the Bureau of Standards and the tubes/| 
| to have been fabricated by a glass blower | 


of the Bureau of Standards. They were 


used for experimental purposes, one of. * 


which was said to contain neon, and 
were exhibited in April, 1910. The in | 
ventor’s effective filing date for the pat-; 
ent in suit is November 28, 1910, at which 
time he filed an application in France for 
a corresponding French patent. Dr. Nut-|! 
ting’s testimony substantiates this date 
but it was brought out in the testimony 
that the neon gas used in the script tube 
was obtained from the patentee of the 
patent in suit. 

Evidence From Records | 


Accepted by Court 

The records show a requisition by the 
Bureau of Standards on the patentee for} 
a litre of neon gas dated June 22, 1911,| 
and at the bottom of the requisition sheet | 
reference was made to the cancellation| 
of the order and to a superceding order | 
of March 1, 1912, and a delivery as of} 
May 7, 1912. The patentee’s bill covering | 
the litre of neon gas shows delivery as! 
of May 7, 1912. This written testimony | 
as against the recollection of the witness 
sufficiently outweighed it and there is 
failure to carry back the date by 
beyond a reasonable doubt. National 
Hollow B. B. Co. v. Interchangeable B.| 
B. Co., 106 Fed. 693, 703. 

The testimony of Dr. Tugman also | 
supports the appellant’s claim that the! 


’ 
a) 
proof | 


or a known and ordinary spectrum is!neon becomes, as referred to, previously |to subject the tubes to currents which,| appellee has not established that the| 


used. It consists of a glass vessel coni-| purified, no matter what process has |4uring the exhausting operation, are of| tubes were made before this invention. 


prising two enlarged ends, in the ends of 
which electrodes are enclosed. The en- 
larged ends are connected by a capillary 
portion of smaller diameter. The tubes 
are provided with receptacles filled with 
wood or coconut charcoal which, at the 
temperature of the liquid air, “will ab- 
sorb the impurities of the rare gases em- 
ployed or the air introduced owing to 
defective manipulation, or the occluded 
gases in proportion as they are liberated.” 
The preferred operation “consists in ai- 
ternating during the passage of the 
current exhaustion by means of the 
vacuum pump ¢ and the admissions of 
rvon at d until the tubes have been ap- 
propriately scavenged.” 

The tube is pumped, a discharge be- 
tween the electrodes is secured by pass- 
ing a current and charges of gas are ad- 
mitted into the tubes and the opera- 
tion repeated or continued to scavenge 
the tube until the last detrimental traces 
of foreign gases are absorbed. There- 


| been used. 
Moreover, assuming that the appeHee 
in its commercial use (but not in the 
jinfringing signs) did use a percentage 
‘of helium, it nevertheless appears that 
{neon containing 15 per cent helium is 
}sold as commercially pure neon, and that 
such neon has a degree of purity in the 
; Sense in which the term pure is applied 
fer the purpose of the patent in suit, 
because such a mixture would show the 
characteristic color of neon. 
A former employe of the appellee, who 
said he had to do with the manufacture 
\of the infringing signs, testified that 
the neon in the tubes was impure and 
did not have at first the characteristic 
neon color, and that after running a cur- 
rent through the tubes for four or five 
hours in the shop, the neon assumed the 
characteristic neon color, indicating that 
the neon passed from an impure to a 
pure condition. 
The appellee’s 


engineer, 


considerably greater magnitude than are} 
employed under working conditions. j 

Demonstrations made by Machlett, the| 
engineer, at the appellee’s factory, ob- 
tained a substantially pure commercial | 


neon tube with carbon electrodes that | 
actually contained magnesium carbonate | prior art. 


which demonstration involved the neces- 


sity of depriving the electrodes of fhe | 


cluded gases and it is clear that in the 


Cantrell v. Wallick, 
Greenwald Bros. 
Co. 


117 U. S. 689;| 
v. La Vogue Petticoat! 


! Corp. 


, 226 Fed. 448. | 1415053, 


Patent Suits Filed 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 


sec. 


1018502, Just & Hanaman, Incandescent 
body for electric lamps, 1180159, I. Lang- 
muir, Incandescent electric lamp, D. C., s. 
D. N. Y., Doc. E 39-398, General Electric 
Co. v. J. Sunshine, et al. (Sunshine Bros.). 
Interlocutory decree pro confesso, sustain- 
ing patents, and adjudging infringement, 
May 16, 1928. , J 

1079795, F. M. Naysmith, Chiropractic 
table, 1269354, 1399419, 1435037, 1448477, We 
G. Williams. Same, filed May 9, 1928, D. C, 
S. D. Iowa (Davenport), Doc. E 4097, Wil- 
liams Mfg. Co. v. C. H. Jones, et al. 

1109950, A. Andren, Signaling apparatus, 
1666589, C. W. Bassett, Elevator signal sys- 
tem, filed May 16, 1928, D. C. Dela. (Wil- 
mington), Doc. E 683, Elevator Supplies 
Co., Inc. v. Graham & Norton Co. 

1180159. (See 1018502.) s 

1181623, H. R. Van Deventer, Electrical 
condenser and manner of mounting same, 
1574424, H. A. Hatch, Condenser, D. c., S. 
D. N. Y., Doc. E 31-345 and 36-106, Split- 
dorf Electrical Co. v. Dubilier Condenser 
Interlocutory decree sustaining 
patents, and adjudging infringement of 
patent 1181623 only, May 18, 1928. 

1221900, L. C. Palmer, Box, 1474844, Same, 
Method of making paper boxes, filed May 
22, 1928, D. C.. W. D. N. Y., Doe. 1318-G, 
F. N. Burt Co., Ltd. v. R. Buedingen. 

1269302, Paine & Williams, Toggle bolt, 
1396278, 1396279, Same, Anchoring device, 
filed April 13, 1928, D. C., E. D. Pa., Doc. 
4377, The Paine Co. v. U. S. Expansion 
Bolt Co. 

1269354. (See 1079795.) f : 

1287988, J. A. Heany, Electric starting 
and supply system for automobiles, 1287989, 
1525129, Same, Dynamo electric starting, 
lighting and ignition mechanism for auto- 
mobiles. filed May 21, 1928, D. C., N. D. 
Ohio, W. Div., Doc. E 888, Industrial Re- 
search Corp. v. General Motors Corp., et al. 

1287989. (See 1287988.) 

1293250, W. G. Troutman, Suction clean- 
ing apparatus, 1415053, 1437996, F. E. 
Robertson, Same, 1472797, P. A. Geier, 
Handle securing mechanism, 1517811, O. C. 
Willis, Switching handle, D. C., N. D. Ohio, 


|E. Div., Doc. 1328, The P. A. Geier Co. v. 


The Wise-McClung Mfg. Co. Claims 1, 2, 
9 and 10 of 1293250, claims 1, 5 and 6 of 
claims 1, 2 and 3 of 1437996, and 


The spectrum analysis tubes, which are! @ll claims ‘of 1517811 held valid and in- 


laboratory instruments and 
tively small in size, are referred to as 
The usual tube is five or six 


| inches long and with a one or two milli-| 
metre bore, while illuminating tubes are | 


usually as long as 12 or 15 feet. The 


jinfringing signs whose electrodes con-| purpose of the spectrum analysis tubes 


tained no magnesium carbonate, 
electrodes were deprived of their occluded 
gases, 


Carbon gives up its occluded gases at a! 
because | 


jlower temperature than copper 
of the porosity of the metal. The melt- 
ing point or the fusing point of any par- 


ticular metal or substance has nothing | 
to do with the giving up of occluded! purify them with prior art methods or | laims 3 


gases, 
| There is no testimony that the infring- 
jing signs were sent out impure nor has 


Machlett, | it been claimed that these signs did not | 


upon the tube acquires its full bril-|denronstrated the process by which these |show pure neon color when delivered to 
liancy and retains it indefinitely, after'tubes were made, stating that the ‘the Chevrolet Company, It is established 


the 


| 


is to study the nature of" thé %28 and 
its impurities. They are useful notwith- 
standing these impurities, and their pro- 
portions, and conditions of operating 
them result in a “capillary phenomenon” 
which to a large extent overcomes the 
effects of the impurities in these tubes. 
The conditions made it impossible to 


pumps. They were hot while the in- 
ventor’s tubes were cold. The spectrum 
tubes | are different from the patentee’s 
illuminating tubes, not only in their 
size, proportions and characteristics, but 
in the use made of them, Their peculiax- 


compara. |i aT (notice dated May 21, 1928). 


1304747. (See Re. 15248.) 

1307733, A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating ap- 
paratus, 1307734, Same, Lubricating means, 
filed May 12, 1928, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los 
Angeles), Doc. E N-91-J, The Bassick Mfg. 
Co. v. J. K. MacKenzie. 

1307734. (See 1307733.) 
| 1389395, 1383633, 1547155, H. L. IJnger- 
soll, Booster motor for locomotives, 1380348, 
|R. M. Brown, Controlling mechanism for 
‘booster motors, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. 
E-30-391, H. L. Ingersoll Locomotive Booster 
{Co., et al. v. The Delaware & Hudson Co. 
Patents 1339395, 1383633 and 1547155 
sustained and infringed as to certain 
claims, patents 1380348 held invalid as to 
and 4 and dismissed as to certain 
‘claims, May 25, 1928. 
| 1372154 and 1372156. (See Re, ' 15545.) 
| 1380348 and 1383633. (See 1339895.) 
| 4393606, E. Bernitz, Furnace wall, 1627349, 
B. H. Snow, Same, filed May 2, 1928, D. C., 
|E. D. Pa., Doc, 4403, Bernitz Furnace Appli- 
ance Co. v. D. B, Wilson, 


4921, R.S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922.) 


| 


- —==_+ 


1396278 and 1396279. (See 1269302.) 
1399419. (See 1079795.) 


1402439, A. Paulson, Filing device, Des. 
59508, Same, Letter file, filed May 24, 1928, 
D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 45-206, Harvard 
Holding Corp. v. Globe Wernicke Co., et al. 

1415053 and 1437996. (See 1293250.) 

1435037 and 1448477. (See 1079795.) 

1446098. (See Re. 15248.) 


1448886, C. O. Walper, Building construc- 
tion, 1459170, Same, Wall construction, 
filed May 22, 1928, D. C., E. D. Mich. (S. 
Div.), Doc, 2704, Standard Plastering Sys- 
tem, Inc. v. C. E. Reichle, et al. 

1451941. 

1459,170. 

1472797. 

1474844, 

1476605. 


(See Re. 15824.) 
(See 1448886.) 
(See 1293250.) 
(See 1221900.) 
(See Re. 15545.) 

1477125. (See Re. 15248.) 

1503510, A. S. Margason, Wind shield for 
closed motor cars, 1552332, Miller & Harvey, 
Air deflector, filed April 26, 1928, D. €., S. 
D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E N-83-H, C. 
Margason vy. A. C. Lillie (Hartford Wind 
Shield Co.). 

1517811. (See 1293250.) 

1517844, W. P. Larson, Apparatus for mak- 
ing vaccine, 1517845, Same, Process of mak- 
ing of vaccine and‘ product thereof, C. C. 
A., 8th Cir. (St Louis), Doc. 7989, W. P. 
Larson v. D, Crowther. Affirmed, May 14, 
1928. 

1517,845, (See 1517844.) 

1525129. (See 1287988.) 

1547155, (See 1839395.) 

1552332. (See 1503510.) 

1574424. (See 1181623.) 

1627349. (See 1393606.) 

1666589. (See 1109950.) 

Des. 59508. (See 1402439.) 

Des. 65264. (See Re. 15545.) 

Des. 69569 (a), Des. 72596, R. G. Cowan, 
Flower holder, filed May 14, 1928, D. C., 
N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 2584, Cowan Pot- 
tery Studio, Inc. v. The Canton China & 
Glass Co, 

Des. 69569 (b), Des. 72596, R. C. Cowan, 
Flower holder, Des, 72638, W. A. Sinz 
Same, filed April 13, 1928, D. C., E. D. Pa., 
Doc. 4375, Cowan Pottery Studio, Ine. v. 
Ebeling & Russ. 

Des. 72596. (See Des. 69569 (a) and (b).) 

Des. 72638. (See Des. 69569 (b).) 

T. M. 164476, E. Daltroff, Perfume, toilet 
water, etc., T. M. 182585, Daltroff & Cie, 
Same, T. M. 217081, Caron Corp., Same, D. 
C., E. D. La., Doe. 18848, Caron Corp. v. 
M. Zilbermann (Le Coin de Paris). Decree 
for plaintiff, May 19, 1928. 

T. M. 182585. (See T. M. 164476.) 

T. M. 217081. (See T. M. 164476.) 

Re. 15248, W. G. Dingle, Fumigating and 
spraying apparatus, 1304747, Same, Method 
of fumigating, 1446093, 1477125, R. M. Jack- 
son, Fumigating applicator, D. C. Dela. 
(Wilmington), Doe, FE. 579, Owl Fumigating 
Corp. v. California Cyanide Co., Ine. Dis- 
missed, May 9, 1928. 

Re. 15545, 1372154, 1372156, A. Me- 
Gregor, Automobile bumper, Des. 65264, 
1476605, Girl & Dunston, Same, D. C., N. 
DP. Ohio, E, Div., Doc, 1979, The C. G, 
Spring & Bumper Co. v. The Eaton Axle & 
Spring Co, Dismissed, May 12, 1928. 

Re. 15824, 1451491, S. H. Calkins, Pattern 
and guide strip, filed April 3, 1928, D. C., 
E. D. Pa., Doc. 4869, The Traitel Marble 
Co. vy. Roman Mosaic & Tile Co., Inc, 


L. 


Whether these withdrawals were in fact 
made prior to October 31, 1920, it be- 
comes unnecessary to determine, since 


the parties have stipulated that theseg 


were withdrawals in 1920 and the evi- 
dence is insufficient to make a deter- 
mination otherwise, but we are unwilling 
to say that there was a distribution in 
excess of the indebtedness of which the 
petitioners were relieved. 

Next, to what extent were the peti- 


tioners taxable on the withdrawals arg 


distribution of $367,553? Since the stock 
had been reduced prior to October 31, 
1920, when the withdrawals are stipu- 
lated to have been made, we are of the 
opinion that this was not in effect a divi- 
dend in liquidation, but was rather a dis- 
tribution made out of capital or surplus 
then held by the corporation. Whether 
the entire $450,000 of capital stock rep- 
resents capital paid in, the record does 
not show other than that the capit. 1 
stock of $150,000 which was outstandin 

in 1911 was increased in that year t 

$450,000 and that the individual account 

of the petitioners would indicate th: 


this increase was made up in part at least ‘ 


of stock dividends. 
Capital and Surplus 
Of 1913 Exempt From Tax 


But under any circumstances, the capi- 
tal or surplus which the corporation had 
on March 1, 1913, would be exempt from 
tax when distributed to the petitioner 
in 1920, and it would only be the earn- 
mgs or accretions accumulated since 
March 1, 1913, that would be subject to 
tax when distributed. Our problem 
then is to determine how much of the 
distribution of $367,553 represents capi- 
tal or surplus existing on March 1, 1913, 
and how much represents profits accumu- 
lated since that time. 

No evidence was furnished as to the 
capital or surplus on March 1, 1913, other 
than the reports of the revenue agent, 
which show that in his determination he 
used balance sheets which reflected a 
capital and surplus at December 31, 1912, 
of $561,887.59, and the individual ac- 
counts of the petitioner which show that 
dividends totaling $22,500 were credited 
to them on February 6, 1913. 

We also have the March 1, 1913 value 
of the stock of the: corporation, but this 
would not aid in determining the profits 
| which had accumulated from March 1, 
| 1915, to October 31, 1920. From the same 
reports there is shown capital and sur- 
plus at December 31, 1920, of $649,395.61 
before adjustment for the transaction’ 
which occurred on October 31, 1920. No 
information is available as to the result 
of operations from December 31, 1912, 
to March 1, 1913, or from October 31, 
1920, to December 31, 1920. 

From the above facts, however, it would 
appear that there was on increase in 
surplus from December 31, 1912, to De- 
cember 31, 1920, of $87,508.02, which, if 
it could be accepted as the profits which 
were accumulated from March 1, 1913, 
to October 31, 1920, would be the portion 
of the distribution of $367,553 made on 


October 31, 1920, which would be taxable¥ 


as a distribution of profits on that date. 
The evidence, however, is insuffieient to 
show that the foregoing amount repre- 
sents a correct determination for the 
period in question. ‘ 

In the determination made by the re- 
spondent, the amount which was deter- 
mined to be taxable was $80,128.38, and 
since we are satisfied from the evidence 
that it was not less than this amount, 
his determination as to the amount will 
be accepted, although arrived) at in a 
manner contrary to the principles se; 
forth above. The distribution, to this 
extent, is subject to tax as an ordinary 
dividend as distinguished from a liqui- 
dating dividend which appears to be the 
manner in which it was treated by the 
respondent, though erroneously referred 
to as a liquidating dividend. 

_ With respect to 1922, when a distribu- 
tion of $106,500 was made, the parties 
have stipulated that $30,000 represented 
a cash dividend in 1922 from profits and 
that the remaining amount of $76,500 was 
either a liquidating dividend or a distri- 
bution of profits, as the Board might de-' 
| termine. The petitioners stated in their 
jbrief that “It is not particularly ma- 
terial * * * whether or not the 1922 
distribution be treated as taxable to the 
extent claimed by the respondent.” 

The respondent determined that the 
petitioners were taxable on dividends to 
the extent of $49,475.12, out of the total 
of $106,500, or $19,475.12, in addition to 
the $30,000 which the parties have sti- 
pulated represented a cash dividend. We 
are satisfied from the evidence that there 
was a distribution from profits of at 
least the amount so considered by the re- 
spondent and accordingly, his action with 
respect to the dividend distribution in 
1922 is affirmed. 

The testimony of Mr. Knell to the effect 
that. the preferred stock of the All Steel 
Equipment Company was the personal 
property/of his wife was further sup- 
ported by the fact that Mrs. Knell re- 
ported the income from such stock during 
the years involved. The mere fact that 
the stock was held in the name of John 
Knell ‘does not constitute sufficient 
grounds for rebutting this testimony. 
gol tenant will be entered under Rule 


July 12, 1938. 
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Avutuorizep Statements ONty Ant Presenten Herern, Berna 


Pus.isHeD WitHouT COMMENT BY 


THe UNITED STATES DAILY 


Volunteer Defenders in Court Advocated 
For Those Unable to Employ Lawyers 


Study Declared to Show Privately Supported Legal Agen- 
cier 4re Preferable to Public Counsel. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


committee that for New York City, under | operate with the legal aid group for the 
present conditions, the privately sup-| furtherance of recommended legislation 
ported legal aid agency is the best, and/ or local reforms in furtherance of justice 


that a voluntary defender is preferable 
to a public defender in that city. The 
committee also recommends centraliza- 
tion and development of legal aid under 
the auspices of the appropriate bar asso- 
ciations and perhaps civic bodies, as well 
as the proposed legal aid group and the 
National Association of Legal Aid Or- 
ganizations; organizations of legal aid 
by boroughs; extension of the facilities 
of Brooklyn and the taking over of the 
legal aid work by a legal aid society; 
the development of organized legal aid 
by other boroughs; and a nonsectarian, 
widely supported national desertion bu- 
reau. It also recommends a more liberal 
and precise definition of the poverty line 
for the purpose of meeting the needs 
of those unable to pay the usual fees 
of a competent attorney; expansion of 
service in workmen’s compensation cases, 
domestic relations cases, and negligence 
and other contingent fee cases; and com- 
pilation of a legal aid list of reliable, 
competent private attorneys to whom 
such cases could be referred. 


Voluntary Defenders 
Held to Be Preferable 


The importance of adequate equipment | 


and physical facilities of legal aid offices 
and systematization of office layout is 
emphasized. 

As regards the staff members, the com- 
mittee recommends the selection of at- 
torneys with regard to experience and 
comptency and with some regard to na- 
tionality, linguistic ability, and _ socio- 
legal qualifications; utilization of special- 
ists; employment of woman attorneys 
for certain types of clients; the adoption 
of a definite technique for the training 
and supervision of the 
ing of the staff through advancement of 
the idea of legal aid vacation service 
and training for law students; and by 
inviting such students upon graduation 
to become regular paid members of the 
staff. 

Payment of current rates of pay and 
promotions for length and excellence of 
service are advised. 

Important attributes of case work are, 

# in the opinion of the committee: The 
, avoidance of a succession of attorneys 

. handling one case, except where speciali- 
zation requires it; a better system of 
, receiving and routing cases in the first 
instance; special attention to courtesy 
and to a sustained endeavor to attain a 
sympathetic understanding of each client; 
a careful, sufficiently exhaustive, initial 
interview of each client; the clearing of 
certain types of cases through the social- 
service exchange; recognition and intel- 
ligent referral on the part of legal aid 

+ agencies of reasonably apparent non- 
legal-aid problems to the proper agency; 
keeping of adequate records of cases as 
a basis for accurate and useful statistics; 
and employment of investigators with 
socio-legal training in larger offices to 
gather facts which the client or social 
‘workers cannot supply. 


Better Coordination 
Of Work Advocated 


Better coordination of legal aid agen- 
ties and their cooperation with other 
welfare agencies is advised, as is also 
the formation of a permanent joint com- 
mittee of legal aid and social workers. 
Such a committee would formulate poli- 
cies in regard to a definite working ar- 
rangement as to referral of cases, case 
summaries or reports, follow-up of prog- 
ress, and disposition of cases; consider 
other questions as to methods of coop- 
eration; and act as a clearing house for 
all difficult problems arising out of cases 
of mutual clients. 

The legal aid committee considers that 
social agencies should attempz to use or- 
ganized legal aid wherever possible ex- 
cept in cases where the agencies’ own 
volunteer service is desired for particu- 
lar reasons. 

Mututal education between legal aid 
and social workers to induce better un- 

® derstanding and greater cooperative ef- 
fort is favored by the committee, this to 
be secured through lectures in law 
schools for law students on the elemen- 
tary principles of social work, courses 
fn schools of social work on legal aid 
law, consideration of practicality of 
plans for direct contact with the legal 
yy aid field, mutual staff meetings, and 
“ pamphlet compilation of laws knowl- 
edge of which is most frequently needed 
by social workers. 

The committee suggests that bar asso- 

ciations and their legal aid committees 


Patent on Illuminating Tube 
Is Held to Be Infringed 
[Continued from Page 8.] 


claimed invention of the second patent. 
The first patent in suit specifies: 


“Now, if neon behaves in such a differ- | 


ent manner, it is due to the property 
hitherto unknown, of being absorbed to 


trodes than all the other gases and es- 
pecially helium.” 

Applying a tube made in accordance 
with the first patent in suit to the claim 
sued on in this second patent, it will be 
observed that it comprises a closed re- 
ceptacle containing electrodes having a 

jgsurface area large enough to practically 

K’svoid absorption of neon during opera- 
tion. The two patents specify identi- 
cally the same thing with respect to the 
size of the electrode. 


The first necessitated the establish-'! 


ment within the receptacle, of highly 
rarefied atmosphere containing neon. The 
structure made in accordance with the 


first patent operates by passing an elec- | 
tric discharge between the electrodes, and | 


this discharge is maintained throughout 
the life of the tube in normal operation. 


The first patent anticipated everything! 


disclosed in the method of operation re- 
ferred to in the claim of the second pat- 
ent sued on as the method of obtaining 
neon purified. 


We agree with the court belov’ in hold- | 


ing that the patentee here sought by the 
second patent in suit to secure a mono- 








| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


| 











poly of a process of what inherently hap-, 


pened in a normal and intended operation 
of the device made out of the first pat- 
ent. The aging which occurs in the 
operation of the process of the second 
patent occurred in the operation of the 
first. To practice the first invention 
would be to practice the process of the 
second. We hold this patent invalid. 

Patent No. 1,125,476 is held to be valid 

d infringed as to Claim 1. 

Decree modified. 

July, 1928. 


} 
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to the poor. 

A better public understanding of legal 
aid work is necessary. This could be 
secured through the help of other or- 
ganizations (such as bar and social wel- 
fare organizations), through national 
and State legal aid organizations, 
through the membership of the legal aid 
office, and through scientific publicity 
methods under the advice of experts. 


Suggested sources of financial sup- 


port of legal aid work are the bar asso- | 


ciations and their members; the general 
public (including such interests as large | 
employers having large groups who from | 
time to time need legal aid); the or- 
ganized charities; clients’ fees; and be- | 
quests, endowments, and grants, pro- | 
vided they are not subject to conditions | 
fettering the independence or imparti- | 
ality of legal aid service. “The request | 
or acceptance of public appropriation | 
should be carefully considered.” 

The following are recommendations on | 


| subjects which in the opinion of the eom- | 


mittee, deserve special attention: 


Change Suggested in Leave 
To Sue as Poor Litigant 


The courts: 1. Leave to sue as a poor liti- 
gant or in forma pauperis: The fixed and 


| arbitrary qualtification contained in section 


198 of the civil practice act, making the 
possession of $100 or more in cash or prop- 
erty beside necessary household goods and | 
the cause of action, a bar to leave to sue 
without payment of costs, should be 
removed so as to vest permission within 
the sound discretion of the court, similar | 
to the Federal rule set forth in section 832 
of the United States Code. 

2. Assignment of counsel in the court of 


staff; the recruit-| general sessions and in the county courts: 


It is desirable that defendants in the court 
of general sessions of the County of New 
York who request assignment of counsel on 
the ground that they are not able to pay 
counsel should have the attorneys of the 
voluntary defenders committee assigned to 
them to the limit of the capacity of that 
organization for services and that a like 
course of action be adopted in the other 


counties when an efficient and properly | 


sponsored voluntary defender service shall 
be established therein. 

It is recommended that the judges of 
general sessions be asked to take some 


united action to the end that the full} 


capacity of the voluntary defenders com- 
mittee may be utilized. 

3. Administration of the municipal court 
known as the “Poor man’s court.” It is 


urged that the matter of small claims | 
courts as parts of the municipal court or- | 


ganization be considered and if found prac- 


ticable be created, and that whether or not | 


found practicable, the following features 
for the most part characteristic of small 
claims court practice be created in small 
courses by law or administrative reform as 
may be appropriate: Service of process by 


registered mail; greater simplicity and di- | 
rectness in framing issues prior to trail; | 


discouragement of demands for jury through 
increased jury fees or bond; a central part 
for jury cases or a separate part or sepa- 
rate day for small causes without a jury in 
each district; increased concentration on 
part of judges in cleaning calendar and in 
bringing a balance as to time of reaching 
trial between jury and nonjury cases; relax- 
ation of strict rules of evidence and in- 
creased effort to conciliate; discouraging 
appearance of attorneys in small causes on 
either side; better facilities for collection 
of judgment through marshals and other- 
wise, and provisions for paying judgments 
by installments. 

4, While the principles of arbitration and 
conciliation are to be encouraged, neither 
has been sufficiently successful as provided 
for in the municipal court rules, as to 
encourage the belief that either can as yet 
be a satisfactory substitute for the regular 
compulsory judicial process and judgment. 

5. Magistrates’ courts: If and when spe- 
cial magistrates’ courts for the preliminary 
hearing of felonies exclusively are created 
voluntary defender service should be estab- 
lished in them both for better securing the 
rights of defendants through competent 
representations as well as tending to weed 
out cases likely to fail at some later stage 
of prosecution and that now unnecessarily 
burden judicial machinery. 


Would Prevent Recurrence 
Of “Loan Shark Evil’ 


Administrative governmental agencies: 1. 
It is desirable that increased attention be 
given by, and increased power and facilities 


be given to, the State banking department | 


in the discovery and prosecution of unli- 
censed small loan agencies, so as to pre- 
vent recurrence of the loan shark evil. Also 
there should be regulation of any abuses by 
licensed agencies through the power of 
revocation or suspension of license. Finally, 
the Russell Sage Uniform Small Loan Law 
should receive consideration by the legisla- 
ture as embodying more workable provisions 
on rates on loans than the present New York 
law. 

2. The proposed model wage ‘payment 
statute drafted by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation should be given earnest considera- 
tion, especially those provisions which 
would further the collection of wage claims 
by putting such power of collection within 
the State department of labor and making 
failure to pay under certain conditions a 
misdemeanor. . 

3. The proposed plan of creating an acci- 


| i imilar to the 
a remarkably less degree by the elec. | dent compensation bureau, similar to 


workmen’s compensation bureau, to operate 
with regard to automobile accident cases so 
as both to lessen the contingent fee evil 
and reduce the number of negligence ac- 
tions on the court calendars should be given 
earnest consideration. 

Conduct of attorneys: 1. The evils of the 
contingent fee situation as seriously affect- 
ing the cause of justice to the poor are fully 
recognized, and it is strongly urged that 
amongst the numerous proposed remedies 
that have from time to time been advanced 
the most efficacious of them be determined 
by the various forces interested and applied 
as quickly as may be practicable to bring 
about a betterment of the situation. : 

2. It is desirable that legal aid agencies 
give more attention to accepting cases where 
poor clients are justifiably dissatisfied with 
their lawyers and to securing substitution | 
on such terms as may be just, and that 
legislation should be passed whereby any 
lawyer if blameworthy may not assert any 
lien to papers or right to compensation as 
a condition of granting such substitution. 

3. Greater power should be given by law 
to a justice of the supreme court or of the 
court in which the action lies to inquire into 
the conduct of a case by an attorney on 
motion of his client, whether by way of 
substitution or to secure an explanation of 
the handling of his case, with the right on 
the part of such justice to appoint a referee 
and certify his own or the referee’s find- 
ings, as the case might be, to the appellate 
division for disciplinary action if warranted 
by the facts; or. 

4. There should be established a state- 
wide disciplinary board of attorneys with 
like powers, which would by subcommittees 
or delegated members function speedily and 
simply, so that any client might obtain a 
review of his attorney’s relationship with 











him, to the end that the attorney either | 


be promptly vindicated or else the client 
be accorded proper treatment or relief 
and the attorney disciplined, 


= 


‘Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT. 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 


1913-1921. 1923— 


Federal Research on Leather and Tanning 
Designed to Reduce Cost of Products to Public 


Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 


Thirty-Seventh Article—Leather and Tanning Investigations. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with Federal 
Cooperation with the States. 


By F. P. Veitch, 


Senior Chemist in Charge, Industrial Farm Products 
Division, Department of Agriculture. 


HY should the Department of Agriculture do 
research work on leather and tanning? 


It is to cooperate with the producer and 
the consumer—the farmer, ihe tanner, the 
manufacturer, and the public. 


The people of this country buy an average of three 
pairs of shoes each, or a total of 350,000,000 pairs, at 
a cost of approximately $1,500,000,000, every year. 
The total leather goods bill approximates $2,000,000,000 
a year. Half the hides and skins, the essential con- 
stituent of leather, are imported, chiefly from South 
America, Asia, and Africa, ihe regions where the 
people do not wear so many pairs of shoes. 


The hemlock forests that stretched from Maine to 
Georgia and covered large areas from Michigan to 
Minnesota are gone, as are the oak forests that ex- 
tended from southern New York to Alabama; and the 
chestnut trees that once grew so plentifully from 
southern New Hampshire to Georgia and Alabama are 
practically gone, so that we no longer can gather from 
this domestic natural reservoir the vegetable tanning 
materials required to tan_the leather needed by the 
people of this country. So we turn to India, South 
Africa, South America, and the East Indies for one- 
third of the tanning materials we must have. 

» * * 


HE United States Department of Agriculture long 

since organized in the Bureau of Chemistry a divi- 
sion to do investigational work on leather and tanning. 
As a country we are not self-supporting in the matter 
of leather and leather goods. Even in peace times 
conditions promise to grow steadily worse with regard 
to domestic supplies of raw materials, and in war times 
the chances are that many of us would have to go 
without shoes if our imports from abroad were inter- 
rupted. 


It is for these fundamental reasons that the leather 
and tanning investigations aim at conservation through 
assistance to the farmer in producing leather-making 
raw materials; to the tanner in making leather; to the 
manufacturer in fabricating leather articles; and to 
the public in selecting and using leather goods. 

* * ~ 


The work begins at the very bottom. We must do 
something to increase the domestic supply of tanning 
materials, and so attention is directed to determining 
the utility of those products not now used but which 
might be used as tanning materials; to the more care- 
ful saving and utilization of the raw materials long 
employed; to the introduction of foreign tannin-bearing 
plants of high quality of tannin that might be grown 
in this country; to more complete extraction and utili- 
zation of tanning materials; and to their more con- 
servative and more effective use. 


Progress is being made along these lines. Not only 
is work done on raw materials in the laboratories, but 
the little used materials are brought to the attention 
of the industry, use for them is sought, and those who 
become interested in them are assisted in every pos- 
sible way. 

* * * 

THE work with hides and skins is intended to cover 

the hide from the time it is removed from the 
animal until the shoes are worn out. Better methods 
and equipment for removing the hide from the carcass 
to prevent serious cuts and ragged edges, which cut 
down its leather-making area and materially reduce 
the value of the hide, and better methods of curing to 
protect the hide from spoiling which renders it unfit 
for leather making, are constantly being studied. 


The importance of these improvements is impressed 
upon farmers, butchers, hide dealers, and tanners, in 
order that every hide shall give to the farmer who 


produces it a fair share of its value; to the tanner who 
makes it into leather a high grade material that will 
yield the maximum quantity of leather of high quality, 
thus reducing cost of production and increasing his 
net returns; and to the final user maximum service- 
ability, durability, and economy. This work, part of a 
broad interdepartmental program having for its ob- 
ject better cattle and hides, is well under way and im- 
provement in domestic hides has already resulted. 
* * * 


Having brought the tanning materials and the hides 
together in the tanneries, it is the object of these in- 
vestigations to follow them through the leather-mak- 
ing and finishing process, studying the process of un- 
hairing, tanning, finishing, and extracting, all with the 
object of so conducting each operation as to conserve 
raw materials and to produce the highest grade of 
finished leather at the maximum reasonable cost, hav- 
ing in mind that processes which may be suitable for 
making leathers for light wear are: not necessarily 
those that make leathers that must withstand years 
of service. 


The processes of tanning and finishing leather from 
the beginning to the end fairly bristle with little-under- 
stood, unsolved technical and scientific problems re- 
quiring fundamental researches in all branches of 
chemistry and bacteriology. 


* * * 


HE making of shoes and other leather goods, and 

the problems affecting quality and serviceability of 
the finished article are studied. The shoemaker can 
do little, if anything, to improve the quality of the 
leather which the tanner turns over to him, but he 
can do much to damage it, and he can do much, by his 
method of putting a shoe tugethcr, for instance, to 
determine how long it will last without ripping apart 
or wearing through at some weak point. 


And so this Division is cooperating with shoe- 
makers and others who make leather goods in a study 
of their problems, which, too, are the problems of the 
shoe wearer, in crder to eliminate defects, to make 
improvement in the methods of manufacture and in 
the quality of the subsidiary materials, that determine 
to so great an extent the serviceability of the finished 
shoes. A brief study of one shoe manufacturer’s 
trouble with ripping traced it to the sewing machine 
and resulted in the practical e!imination of. the trouble. 

* * * 


Finally, investigations are conducted with the ob- 
ject of making shoes and other leather goods wear 
longer. Methods for caring for the leather are studied, 
the question of the suitability of the leather and shoes 
for the kind of service to which they are to be rut 
receives attention, and the kind of leather and types 
of shoes most suitable are determined. Preservative 
and protective treatments have been worked out and 
the information brought to the attention of the final 
users of shoes, that they may serve longer, better, znd 
more economically. 


The research work so far done on leather and 
tanning is published in more than 60 Department 
bulletins and articles in trade and technical journals. 

& = * 


HEE, then, is the reason for research work by the 

Department of Agriculture on leather and tanning, 
and briefly, here is the scope and object of the work 
of the Industrial-Farm Products Division of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry and Soils of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, on this subject. It aims to 
conserve and utilize properly ouwr fast diminishing 
domestic supplies of leather-making raw material, to 
help the tanner to make better leather, and to help 
the people use their leather more rationally and more 
economically. 


It is believed to be wholly possible to make the 
country practically independent of foreign supplies and 
to cut several hundred million dollars ennually »ff the 
$2,000,000,000 leather goods bill. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of July 21, J. W. T. Duvel, chief of the 
Grain Futures Administration, Department 
of Agriculture, will discuss the work of that 
organization. 


Copyright, 1928, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 
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Army Orders 


First Sgt. Charles Friele, will be placed 
upon the retired list at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan, . 

The appointment of John Edwin Rudolph 
as warrant officer is announced: Retired 
from actilve service. 

First Lieut. Carl F. Duffner, Inf., from 
Fort Slocum, N. Y., to Columbia, S. C. 

Second Lieut. Lewis Gaudineer Andrews, 
Q. M. C. Res., ordered to active duty at 
Chicago, Ill. 

Lieut. Col. William Gray Schauffler, Air 
Corps Res., ordered to active duty at Self- 
ridge Field, Mich. 


Each of the following-named reserve 
second lieuts. of the Med. Corps is ordered 
to active duty at San Francisco, Calif.: 
Adna M. Boyd, William P. Chisholm, Al- 
fred A. deLorimier, Ferdinand C. Dinge, 
Arnold W. Hacktield, Darrell G. Leavett,! 
Edward S. McQuarrie, Harry N. March, | 
Fred J. Miller. 

Following-named first lieuts. of the Med. 
Corps ordered to active duty at Denver, 
Colo.: George K. Higgins, Nathaniel L. 


; Leven. | 
| 
| 


First Lieut. Samuel Ross Taggert, Med. 
Corps Res., ordered to active duty at 
Washington, D. C. 

Following-named first lieuts. of the Med. | 
Corps Res., ordered to active duty at Fort | 
Sam Houston, Tex.: Clifford Gordon 
Blitch, Paul Hayes. 

Following enlisted men of the Q. M. C. 
ordered to Philadelphia, Pa.: Sgt. Charles 
B. Sldes, Staff Sgt. Peter J. Rogan, Sgt. 
Glenn C. Hawley, Sgt. Walter F. Englert, 
Staff Sgt. Joseph McLean, Master Sgt. 
Legette L. Joyner, Sgt. Carl L. Fetterman, 
Set. Algernon S. Winston, Tech. Sgt. 
Earnest J. Reinking, Sgt. Benjamin J. In- 
graham, Sgt. Benjamin D. Rowe, Set. 
David E. Tarrence, Sgt. William E. Dur- 
ham, Sgt. Paul U. Straub, Sgt. Nick B. 
Hughes, Sgt. Richard J. Rumessch, Sgt. 
Armand J. Bacon, Master Sgt. James E. 
Faunce, Sgt. Harold J. Wellman. 

Following enlisted men of the Q. M. C. 
ordered to Baltimore, Md.: Sgt. Dwight 
C. Doane, Sgt. William G. Eluskie, Sgt. 
Irwin Rowland, Sgt. Oliver C, Kessler, 
Sgt. Fred F, Thompson, 


Maj. John S. Smylie. Coast Art. Corps, 
from Washington, D. C., to Fort Mon- 
roe, Va. 


Maj. Richard J. Marshall, Q. M. C., from 


Fort to Washington, 
D. C. 

Maj. Vernon Evans, Inf., from Army 
War College, Washington, D. C., to re- 
port at the office of the Chief of Infantry, 
Washington, D. C. 

Second Lieut. Francis R. Stevens, Inf., 
from Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to the 
Canal Zone. 

Capt. Beverly A. Shipp, Inf., from Penn- 
sylvania State College to the Canal Zone. 

First Lieut. Edward H. Young, orders 
of April 16 amended: Travel expense 
chargeable to different fund. 

Detail of Army retiring board to meet 
from time to time at Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex.: Col. Henry C. Whitehead, Col. 
Charles B. Clark, Col. Harol D. Coburn, 
Lieut. Col. Edward G. Huber, Maj. George 
F. Lull, Maj. Abbott Boone. 

Maj. Shelley U. Marietta, Med, Corps and 
Maj. Charles L. Gandy, Med. Corps, to 
meet at Fort Sam Houston, Tex., when 
summoned by Col. Henry C. Whitehead. 


Coast Guard Orders 


The following is a complete record of 
permanent changes in assignments, retire- 
ments, promotions, appointments, etc., oc- 
curring among the commissioned and war- 
rant personnel of the Coast Guard for the 
week ended July 18, 1928: 

Btsn. W. R. Schulz, detached Section Base 
15, Biloxi, Miss., and assigned Comanche, 
Galveston, Tex., as Officer in Charge of the 
CG-115, effective as of July 2, 1928, 

Btsn. Robert S. Miller, detached as Offi- 
cer in Charge of the AB-20, Mobile, Ala., 
and assigned Taliapoosa, Mobile, Ala., effec- 
tive on or about August 1, 1928. 

Btsn. G. F. Michaelssen, detached Taila- 
poosa, Mobile, Ala., and assigned as Officer 
in Charge of the AB-20, effective August 1, 
1928. 


Monmouth, N. J., 


Btsn. (T) Edward R. Huber, orders of 
July 11, 1928, detaching him from Section 
Base Six, Fort Lauderdale, Fla., and assign- 
ing him to the Fanning, New London, Conn., 
amended in that he is assigned Boutwell, 


Navy Orders 


| Lieut. Arthur F. Peterson, det. U. S. S. 
be York; to Navy Yard, Mare Island, 
Calif. 


Ens. John W. Malley, 
Bridge; to U. S. S. Florida. 


Lieut. Comdr. William S. Popham, jr., 
det. command U. S. S. Worden; to Naval 
Academy. 

Lieut. Comdr. Adolph P. Schneider, det. 
V. T. Sqd. 2B (U. S. S. Saratoga), Aircraft 
Sqds. Batt. Flt. ;to command V. Sqd. 1B, 
Aircraft Sqds., Battle Fleet. 

Lieut. Mallery K. Aiken, det. U. S. S. 
| Pennsylvania; to Nav. Air Sta., San Diego, 
| Calif. 

Lieut. Martin J. Connolly, det. R. S. San 
Francisco; to Nav. Trng. Sta., San Diego, 
Calif. 

Lieut. James Fife, det. R. S. San Fran- 
cisco; to Nav. Trng. Sta., San Diego, Calif. 

Ens. Arthur H. Graubart, det. U. S. S. 
Cincinnati; to temp. duty Nav. Air Sta., 
Pensacola, Fla. 

Ens. Stanley G. Nichols, det. 
Academy; to temp. duty Bu. Nav. 

Ens. Ernest J. Sabol, det. U. S. S. Wyo- 
ming; to U. S. S. Sapelo. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Clifford W. Moore (M. C.), 
det. Nav. Hosp., Norfolk, Va.; to Rec. Bks., 
Hamp. Rds., Va. 

Lieut Orville D. Foutch (S. C.) det. Nav. 
Supply Depot, Brooklyn, N. Y.; to U. S. 8. 
Bushnell. 

Lieut. Marcus E. West (S. C.), relieved 
all active duty; to home. 

Ch. Bosn. William Dyer, det. U. S. S. 
Lark; to Nav. Yd., Portsmouth, N. H. 

Ch. Mach. Ralph M. Jeffries, det. Nav. 
Prov. Ground, Dahlgren, Va.; to Asiatic 
Station. 

Ch. Gun. Ellis H. Roach, det. Nav. Torp. 
Sta., Newport, R. I.; to U. S. S. Argonne. 

Ch. Pharm. James A. Winterbottom, det. 
N. Y. Portsmouth, N. H.; to temp. duty 
Nav. Hosp., Portsmouth, N. H. 

Pay Clk. Frank Brown, relieved all ac- 
tive duty; to home. 


det. UU &. &. 


Naval 


Squadron Two, Offshore Patrol Force, New 
York, N. Y. 

Resignation Btsn. (T) Herbert Mathews, 
Boutwell, Squadron Two, Offshore Patro 
Force, New York, N. Y., accepted. 
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brain, by . . . with chapters on the recon- 
struction of the gray matter in the pri- 
mate brain stem, by Henry Alsop Riley 
.. . foreword by Henry Fairfield Osborn 
557 illustrations, many in color. 2 y., 
illus. N. Y., P. B. Hoeber, 1928. 
se 28-14363 
Weider, Rena A. The Catholic child primer, 
by Rena A. Weider and Monsignor 
Charles F, McEvoy, illustrated by Eunice 
and John Stephenson. 138 p., illus. Phil., 
Winston, 1928. 28-14454 
The Winston simplified dictionary. Encyclo- 
pedic ed. Edited by William Dodge Lewis, 
| Henry Seidel Canby, Thomas Kite Brown, 
jr., 3000 illustrations and an atlas of the 
world. 1492, 32 p., illus. Phil., Winston, 
, 1927. ai 28-14457 
| Vail, Robert William Glenroie. A visit to 
Reverie farm. 66 p. Warren, Conn., 1928. 


28- 
Woolley, Edwin Campbell. ae 


College hand- 
book of composition, by Edwi 
and Franklin W. 0 1 5. ee 


Scott. 396 p. 
Heath, 1928. tied 
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Utilities’ Survey _ 
Of Text Books | 


Is Investigated 


Secretary of Educational | 
Committee of N. E. L. A. 
Appears Before Trade 


Commission 


[Continued from Page 7.) 


discussions between you and Mr. Ayles- ||| 


worth on that subject? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you learn at about that time 
that a survey of textbooks throughout 
the country had been made for the N. 
E. L. A.? A. I knew that the various 
bureaus of information were making 
textbook surveys. 

Q. Was there not a time when you 
appointed Mr. Sheridan, of Missouri, | 
Chairman of a subcommittee to go over 
the textbooks? A. Yes. 

Q. When was that? A. That was 
perhaps a year previous to the organiza- 
tion of the committee. 

Q. Had you received Mr. Sheridan’s re- 
port at that time? A. Only verbally. 
There was not much of a report coming. | 

Q. Was there not a printed report, | 
showing the result of the survey of text- | 
books? A. Yes. 
Q. Who printed that pamphlet? 

A. I think Sheridan got one out for 
int tion bureaus. I do not think, | 
ge, that that was his report 

think—I am quite sure 

There was no report of his 

ittee made to me except ver- 

. and J do not remember what that 

ise it did not amount to much. 
aw the reports from the 

> committees; did you not? 

ed quite a number of them; 


some familiarity with 
A. - Yes, Sir; 


So you had 


tha icxtbook situaticn? 
foint Commitiee 
sizted for Work 

There was a joint committee ap- 
pointed, if I lerstand the situation 
correctly ? : | 

Q. One man representing the N. E. 
L. A.? A. Myself. 

Q. Another man was appointed to} 
represent the American Gas Association? | 
A. M. J. Mullancy. 

Q. That is Mr. Mullancy who is con- 
nected with the Illinois Committee and 
with some Insull company in Chicago? | 
‘A. Yes. 


Q. And some one was appointed from 


the National Electric Railway Associa- | 


tion? <A. Yes. 

Q. Who was that? A. Edward Dana 
of the Boston Elevated Railway Com- 
pany. 

Q. 
man, of the Illinois Bell Telephone Com- } 
pany, was a member? A. He attended ! 
one meeting, my recollection, is and | 
afterwards resiéned. | 

Q. Now tell us once more about when | 
it was, approximately, that this com- 
mittee was appointed. A. Approxi- 
mately, the summer or fall of 1924. 

Q. How long did the committee con- | 
tinue in existence? | 
A. So far as I know, it is in existence 
now. We never have been very active. 
Q. Did you make any reports to the 

National Association or to anybody? 

A. No. 

Q. But you did write various letters 
about it to Mr. Aylesworth from time to 
time? 

A. Yes. I might add, Judge, that I 
really did not know who the committee 
reported to. It was a sort of a tempo- 
rary committee. 

Q. What text book publishers did you 

blish contact with or get into com- 
cation with on this subject of text 


A. Ginn & Company. 
}. Anybodv else? 
A. None other. 

(). Somewhere in these papers that we 
have got here will appear a reference to 
the Allen-Bacon Company. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you ever establish any contact 
with anybody in that company? 

A. No. 


Q. Is Ginn & Company about the larg- 


est of the text book publishers? 

A. I am so told. 

Q. Was one of the reasons that you 
went to them that if you succeeded with 


them, the smaller publishers would fall 


into line? 

A. No. sir. 

Q. Unless I am very much mistaken, 
Mr. Jenkins, there are letters in the files 


that were furnished us from your office | 


in which that very statement appears. 

A. From them, not from me. It never 
occurred to me. 

Q. If I am mistaken about what I think 
I remember I shall be very glad to 
acknowledge it. We will find out about it 
when we look through the files, 

A. It is a matter of record, and you 
have the record. 

Q. When did you get into touch with 
Ginn & Company? 

A. In May, 1925. 


Q. And what persons in that company 


did you first meet? 

A, Mr. C. J. Laylander and Mr. 
Hilton. 
_ Q. What was Mrv Laylander’s position 
in the company? 

A. He is a member of the firm. 

Q. Had you known him before then? 

A. I have known him for twenty-odd 
years. 


Advice of Publisher 


Asked on Procedure 

Q. Did you ever discuss textbooks with 
him before then? 

A. I met him at the Athletic Club one 
1, and put the hypothetical question 
to him, as to what he would advise un- 
der the existing conditions. 

_Q. Did you describe the existing con- 
ditions to him? A. I did. 

z Q. What was the hypothetical ques- 
On. 

\. 1 will try to give it to you. 
suming that you were in a business 
about which the publishers published a 
considerable number of text books which 
contained incomplete, inaccurate infor- 
mation, and this had been brought to 
your attention in several ways, what 
means would you take, or what would 
you do about it?” That, in general, is 


the question. 
Q. That was in May of 1925? A. In 
: \ 


H. Hi. 


“As. 


May, 1925, 


Was there a time that Mr. Spel- | 


| } Summary 


| 
| 


| Accounting 


, , 9 
See under “Banking-Finance” and 
“Taxation” headings. 


Advertising News 


Manitoba industries use 


| 


Che Auited States Daily 


WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, JULY 20, 1928 


of All News Contained in Tod 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


the Department of Manufactures of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, E. W. McCullough, as advisers 
to United States Industrial Reforma- 
tory. 


International Conference at Geneva 


collective | appoints committee to draw up con- 


advertising, Department of Commerce | vention on prohibitions and restrictions 


is advised. 


Aeronautics 


Department of Commerce is informed 
that Canadian mining engineers and 
geologists plan sub-Arctic mineral ex- 
ploration by airplane. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Muskegon Chamber of Commerce 
mails largest letter ever carried by 
air mail at opening of new route. 

Page 3, Col. 6 


Agriculture 


Department of Agriculture reports 
apple crops continue large in face of 
progressive reduction in number of 
trees. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Federal Farm Loan Board reviews 
activities of Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks for the year 1927. 

Page 7, Col. 5 

Department of Agriculture ‘forecasts 
favorable prospects for hog industry 
for period of two years. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Hearings before Tariff Commission 
concluded on request for increase in 


tariff on peanuts. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


Automotive Industry 


Comite des Industries Chemiques de 
France plans to acquire license rights 
to employ German process to manu- 
facture synthetic motor fuel. 


Page 1, Col. 2 | 
American stock automobiles place 


second and third in French 24-hour. en- 
durance race. 
Page 3, Col. 1 


Banking-F inance 


Signatufe of the Secretary of the 
Treasury will appear on smaller-sized 
currency. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Federal Farm Loan Board reviews 
activities of Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks for the year 1927. 

Page 7, Col. 5 

Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 

Page 7 

Consolidated statement of condition 
of Federal Reserve Banks on July 18. 

Page 7, Col. 2 

Foreign exchange rates at New York. 

Page 7 

Daily decisions of the Accounting 
Office. 

Page 9 

See under “Railroads” heading. 


Books-Publications 


Books and publications received by 
the Library of Congress. 
Page 9 


Chemicals 


Comite des Industries Chemiques de 
France plans to acquire license rights 
to employ German process to manu- 
facture synthetic motor fuel. 


Coal 


Plans announced for 
conference on fuels. 


Page 1, Col. o| 


international 


Page 1, Col. 3 


Commerce-T rade 


Page 3, Col. 3 


of imports and exports. 
. Page 3, Col. 5 


American exports to Orient increased 
in May while imports declined. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Cor porations 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh 
| Circuit, rules corporation engaged in 
lrailway construction, whose officers 
jowned 85 per cert of stock and con- 
| ducted operations themselves, is en- 
titled to personal service classification. 
(North American Railway Construction 
Co. v. Com’r.) 


Cotton 


Study to be made of percentages of 
different grades of cotton In 1928 crop 
in United States. 


| 


Page 4, Col. 1 


Page 1, Col. 7 
Series of hearings ‘scheduled on 
freight rates on coticnseed and cotton- 


| seed products. 
ipl Page 6, Col. 1 


Court Decisions 


Sée Special Index and Law Digest 
| on Page 8. 

See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 4 ‘ 


| Customs 


| Senator Edwards, in letter to Com- 
| missioner of Customs, complains that 
| Bureau has not placed in effect sched- 
ule of salary increases authorized by 


Congress. 
| - Page 10, Col. 6 

Customs Court again to adjudicate 
| duty on Alencon lace in new case just 


started. 
| Page 5, Col. 4 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
| Coast Guard. 
Page 9, Col. 4 


Education 


Chief of Bureau of Higher Education 
states that Bureau of Education aids 
in settlement of disputes between State 
institutions of oe a_i regard- 
} in roper field of each. 
ear Page 2, Col. 2 


One-fourth of Harvard University 
lstudents receive financial aid from 


cial funds. : 
og Page 2, Col. 7 


Electrical Industry 


| Importance of maintaining uniform- 
lity in electric detonators used in min- 
}ing and quarrying is emphasized by 
|.Explosives Engineer of Bureau of 


| Mines. 
| Page 6, Col. 5 


‘Foodstuffs 


| Cuban molasses industry reported to 
| be prosperous, with entire 1928 output 


| sold, 
j Page 5, Col. 7 


Foreign Affairs 


Notes of acceptance of treaty re- 
‘nouncing war received from Great 
| Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
| land, India, and Union of South Africa, 
| completing acceptances from members 
| of British Empire. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


| International Conference at Geneva 
appoints committee to draw up con- 


President appoints the president of | vention on prohibitions and restrictions 


the _American Federation of Labor, 
William Green, and the manager of 


| 
jt 
| Q. Had it not already been decided at | 
that time by people connected with your | 
{committee and the N. E. L. A. that the | 
|best way to handle this matter was to | 
‘approach the publishers of the text! 
books? | 
A. I think that was considered; yes. 
‘In fact, I think it was my suggestion 
;that that was the way I thought it| 
| Should be done. | 
Q. So that you had already made up 
|your mind about it before you talked to 
him at all? A. I had made up my mind 
;to get advice from the publishers. 
| Q. Had you not made up your mind 
jand stated to your colleagues and asso- 
ciates that the way to approach this 
matter was to take it up with the pub- 
. lishers ? 
| A. Yes; and, furthermore, that I be- 
lieved the publishers were honest, square 
' minded business men, and would welcome 
jit being taken up with them. 


| 


| were right, and they did welcome it? A. 

| They did welcome it. 

_ Q. The result was that a formal meet- 

ing was arranged, attended by you? A. 
es. 

| Q. By this same gentleman? A. Lay- 

lander. 


Who was Hilton? A. Hilton is another 
member of the firm. 

Q. Was there any one else present on 
that occasion? 
present, and myself. 

Q. And there you discussed the mat- 
ter of text books, I take it? 
|, A. There I put the question to them 
just exactly as I did before, or maybe a 
j little fuller, and got the same answer— 
,that they were anxious to have their 
jbooks correct as to’ facts and details, 
and they never stinted money to obtain 
it; they were glad to get cooperation. 

Q. Did they agree at that time that 
any of their text books would be submit- 
ted to you or any members of your com- 
mittee? 

A. They said they would be glad to 
submit such text books as bore upon our 
industry, reserving the right to publish 
only such material ‘as they chose, of 
course, 
| Q. All right. And they did submit 
certain books to you, did they not? A. 
One chapter of one book—the Hill book. 

Q. What is the rest of his name? A. 





ra 


Q. And in that it proved that you | 


Q. And also by a man named Hilton? 


A. I think Mullaney was 


ey imports and exports. 


It is right there; I have it right there— 
Howard Copeland Hill. 

Q. Connected with or given as head 
of the Department of Social Sciences of 
the University of Chicago High School? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was he present at this meeting 
that you are telling us about now? A. 
He was present at the next meeting. 

Q. When was the next meeting? 
December 9, 1925. 

Q. And did you then and there discuss 


A. 


| with him the subject of that chapter in 


his book? 

A. We discussed the whole subject 
with him knowing nothing about his 
book at that time. He was brought there 
| by the publishers, and they did most of 
ithe talking. 

Q. Didn’t you know at that time that 
there had been a book written on that 
| subject? 

A. I was told that. aes 

Q. Didn’t you see mention of it in the 
surveys? 

A. Not that I recollect row. 

Q. Didn’t you learn it was the most 
widely used of all the textbooks on the 
subject? 

A. I was told that. 

Q. The title of the book was “Commun- 
ity Life and Civic Problems,” was 
jnot? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was the chapter in that book 
that you were interested in, and which 
was submitted to you? 3 

A. “Transportation,” I believe it was 
called. That was the ony chapter that 
ibears on utilities of any kind. 
| Q. Did Mr. Jackson ever get up a sug- 
gestion of a change for the trustee in 
jthat book? 

; . No, sir. 
| Q. Did Mr. Mullaney. make any sug- 
| gestions? 

A. Mr. Mullaney made some sugges- 
{tions last January at my office at the 
itime this matter was brought to a crisis 
or a point where he had to have the ma- 
terial the next morning of the next day. 

Q. And somebody put these suggestions 
‘into concrete form and turned them over 
to the publishers? 

A. Yes, to the author. 

Q. And you have given us a sample 
copy of the chapter, have you not, as at 





| 





Page 3, Col. 1! 


1 
Department of Public Works, New 
South Wales, demonstrates full-re- 


volving oil-driven shovel built in Aus- | 
tralia to meet local conditions. | 
Page 1, Col. 5 

Comite des Industries Chemiques de 
France plans to acquire license rights 
to employ German process to manu- 


facture synthetic motor fuel. 


Page 1, Col. 2| 
Peru. appropriates funds for build- 
ing of new highways. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Silver stocks in Shanghai increase for 
week, 
Page 7, Col. 4 


Game and Fish 


Biological Survey, Department of 
Agriculture, announces changes in Fed- 
eral regulations under migratory bird 
treaty act, affecting open seasons on 
waterfowl, woodcock, and doves. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Gov't Personnel 


Senator Edwards, in letter to Com- 
missioner of Customs, complains that | 
Bureau has not placed in effect sched- | 
ule of salary increases authorized by 
Congress. 

Page 10, Col. 6 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Coast Guard. 

Page 9, Col. 4| 


Gov't Topical Survey | 


Leather and Tanning Investigations— 
Article by V. T. Veitch, Department of 
Agriculture. 


| 


Page 9, Col. 3 


Highways | 
Peru appropriates funds for build- | 

ing of new highways. 
Page 2, Col. 7 


Immigration | 


Review of action on immigration leg- | 
islation in Senate at last session of 


Congress. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Inland Waterways 


Special board soon to begin study of 
feasibility of Boulder Dam project. 
Page 3, Col. 1 


Judiciary 

Study said to show volunteer de- 
fenders in court cases for those un- 
| able to employ counsel are preferable 
to public defenders. 


Labor 


President appoints the president of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
William Green, and the manager of 
the Department of Manufactures of the 
Ghamber of Commerce of the United 
States, E. W. McCullough, as advisers 
to United States Industrial Reforma- 


tory. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Low rate of unemployment among 
miners is shown in study of unem- 
ployment benefit claimants in England. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
.. American system of training fore- 
men is being adopted in Europe. 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Leather 


Leather and Tanning Investigations— | 
Article by V. T. Veitch, Department of 


Agriculture. 
Page 9, Col. 3 
Mines and Minerals 


Importance of maintaining uniform- 
ity in electric detonators used in min- 


Page 1, Col. 5 


\that time prepared by Mr. Hill and 
| printed by him? 
| A. Yes. 

Q. And attached to it are the sugges- 
tions or changes that you or Mr. Mul- 
laney or both of you made? 

A. Yes. I have found here a con- 
jdensed copy in one of the minutes of the 
hypothetical question asked, which I 
might read to give a clear idea perhaps 
better than my memory. 


Q. What are you reading from? 

Awl am reading from the minutes of 
the luncheon meeting at the Athletic 
Club that we have just been talking 
about. 
| Q. Tended by whom? 

A. Mr. Hill. 

Q. To Mr. Mullaney and yourself and 
| others ? 

a ee 

Q. All right; read it. 

A. (Reading) “From time to time the 
attention of the educational committee, 
N. E, L. A., has been called to many in- 
correct and incomplete statements rela- 
tive to public utilities in many of the 
textbooks on Government, civics, and 
j economics used in our schools. These 
incorrect and incomplete statements in 
some cases were found in books copy- 
righted as far back as 1911, previous to 
; many fundamental changes governing 
the operation and regulation of utilities. 
Many such statements ‘occurred in later 
textbooks; probably due to lack of 
| Knowledge of author and published as to 
the latest developments governing our 
business.” 

Q. Was it true that prior to this 
meeting you had enjoyed especially 
friendly relations with publishers? A. 
Principally with laymen, but not in a 
business way—friendly: relations. 

: Was there a suggestion in the 
minutes at any time from any source 
that if satisfactory arrangements were 
made with Ginn & Company, the other 
publishers would agree? 

Yes. That was a remark made 
by one of the publishers bearing out the 
fact that there was no doubt that they 
would be glad to cooperate with us. 

Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in its investigatién of public 
utilities will be continued in the 

issue of July 21. 


4 


{ 


Explosives Engineer of Bureau of 


Mines. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Department of Commerce is informed i 
that Canadian mining engineers and 
geologists plan sub-Arctic mineral ex- 
ploration by airplane. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Low rate of unemployment among 
miners is shown in study of unem- 
ployment benefit claimants in England. 

; Page 2, Col. 5 

Silver stocks in Shanghai increase for 


week. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
National Defense 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of War. 
Page 9 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department: of the Navy. 


Plans announced for international 
conference on fuels. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


Page 9 


S 


Patents 


Circuit Cowrt of Appedls for the 
Second Circuit finds patent on llumi- 
nating tube of neon is valid and in- 
fringed and invalidates second claim of 
plaintiff as practicing same function as 
first patent. (Claude Neon Lights, Inc., 
Plaintiff-Appellant, v. E, Machlett & 
Son, Defendant-Appellee. 

Page 8, Col. 1 


Page 8, Col. 5 
See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 


Public Health 


Mortality rate for United States for 
week declines slightly from level of 


last year. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
Dr. Hugh S. Cumming issues warn- 
ing against yellow fever, now preva- 


lent in Brazil. 
Page 3, Col. 6 


Public Utilities 


Federal Trade Commission, in fifth 
interim report to Senate on utilities 
investigation, announces that investi- 
gators are at work in offices of hold- 
ing and service companies, obtaining 
evidence for introduction at public 


hearings, 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Continuation of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony on June 14 before 
the Federal Trade Commission in its 
investigation of public utilities. Wioit- 
nesses: Harvey J. Gonden and Fred R. 


Jenkins, 
P Page 7, Col. 1 
Special board soon to begin study of 
feasibility of Boulder Dam project. 
i Page 8, Col. 1 
See “Railroads” and “Shipping.” 


Radio 


Radio Commission submits to in- 
dustry plan for distribution of radio 


frequencies proposed by technical ad- 
visor from Navy. 
Page 2, Col. 1 


Owners of radio stations argue for 
renewal of licenses before Federal Ra- 


dio Commission, 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Railroads 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail- 
way asks Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to issue and sell 
$14,691,000 of bonds at not less than 
per cent of par and accrued in- 


st. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Western Pacific Railroad and subsid- 


Patent suits filed. 


97 
tere 


Page 3, Col. 5|ing and quarrying is emphasized by iaries apply to Interstate Commerce 


Legislation for Admission 
Of More Aliens Is Sought 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
nonquota immigrants. By Mr. Walsh, of 
Massachusetts. 

Under the Immigration act of 1924 
jan immigrant who is an unmarried child 
under eighteen years of age of a citizen 
of the United States is accorded.a non- 
quota status, while such children under 
twenty-one years of age are entitled only 
to a preference in the issuance of im- 
migration visas as provided. in Section 
6 of the act in question. This bill pro- 
poses to raise the age limit in all such 
cases from eighteen to twenty-one years. 
Secretary of Labor’s report upon this 
bill is printed in pamphlet form. 

Admission of Chinese Wives. 

S. 3442. To admit to the United States 
Chinese wives of certain American 
citizens. Mr. Walsh of Massachusetts. 

8.3630. To legalize the entry of cer- 
tain aliens into the United States and 
for other purposes. By Mr. Wheeler. 

Several bills for the legalization of 
residence of aliens concerning whom 
there is no record of lawful entry have 
been introduced: during the last session 
and the House Committee on Immigra- 
tion has favorably reported a bill upon 
this subject. 

S. 3636. To amend Section 24 of the 
Immigration Act of October 7, 1917, be- 
jing section 24: of the Act.of February 
5, 1917. By Mr. Jones. 

S. J. Res. 113. To amend subdivisions 
(b) and (e) of Section 11 of the Im- 
migration Act of 1924 as amended. 


Santa Fe Line Asks Right 
To Sell Bonds Below Par 


[Continued from Page 1-] 
nia-Arizona . Lines first and refunding 
mortgage bonds now outstanding, but 
it proposes to secure the highest possi- 
ble price for the new issue. 

Referring to its appiication now pend- 
ing to purchase the securities of the 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway, 
it is explained that cash is not available 
but the road is under obligation to make 
such payments ‘immediately upon au- 
thorization .to do so by the Commis- 
sion. es 





ays Issu 


fuses to modify orders in Southwest- 
ern, cases, denying petitions of Topeka 
and Little Rock Chambers of Com- 
merce. 


order of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, prescribing reduction in freight 
rates on grapes from so-called Chau- 
tauqua and Erie Belt. 


thority to operate over municipal dock 
railway at Miarni, Fla, and to lease 
its connecting line to municipal tracks. 


road asks authority to acquire western 
end of the Ohio River & Western Rail- 
way, 


freight rates ori cottonseed and cotton- 


Reclamation 
feasibility of Boulder Dam project. 
Science 


that, Canadian 
geologists plam sub-Arctic mineral ex- 
ploration by airplane. 


Social W elfa 


press of articles by Children’s Bureau 
said to be 
mother to become acquainted with 
American standards of child care. 


Tariff 


concluded on wxequest for increase in 
tariff on peanuts. 


Taxation 


Circuit, rules corporation engaged in 
railway construction, whose 
owned 85 per cent of stock and con- 
ducted operations themselves, is en- 
titled to persomal service classification. 
(North American Railway Construction 
Co. v. Com’r.)} 


plus of corporation must be regarded 
as having beem distributed as dividends 
before process of liquidation can begin. 
(Berthold et al. v. Com’r.) 


inheritance taxes in force in Kentucky 
in 1927, 


by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
peals, 


Decisions on Page 4. 


status in Jume of cases in litigation in- 
volving charges of unfair practices. 


feasibility of Boulder Dam project. 


e€ 


Comnission fox authority to build ex- | 
tensions in California to open farming | 


areas. 
Page 1, Col. 1 | 
Interstate Commerce Commission re- 


‘ Page 6, Col. 4 
Conclusion of full text of report and 


Page 6, Col. 2 
Seaboard: Air Line railway asks au- 
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Department of Commerce is informed 
mining engineers and 
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Translations in foreign language 


aiding the foreign-born 
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Hearings before Tariff Commission 
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Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh 


officers 


each volume. 


| 
Wt 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


This cumulates the 562 


Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
COPY 


Broadeasters Ask 
Commission to 
Renew Licenses 


Case of Wisconsin Station Ar« 
-gued; Controversy Devel- 
ops in Pennsylvania 
Situation. 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


[Contineed from Page 1.] 


1! Counsel for the station brought out that 


it had relinquished its license and that 
the plant had been dismantled. The 
operator of the station, Rev. John W. 
Sproul, however, asked for a renewal of 
license. Chairman Robinson said the 
hearings in progress do not have dg with 
renewal of licenses. 7 ’ 

Complaints against the station, Chair. 
man Robinson said, were that t _chare 
acter of programs, involving ligious4, 
matters, which were declared 
“stirred up religious dissensi » were 
not wanted. Other complaints "Micluded 
“eomposite construction” of the station 
and interfering with the operation 0 
other stations. 

Witnesses to attest to the public serv« 
ice of the station, when it was in opera 
tion, were called. They said that the 


|| station warranted relicensing and oper 


il : ts Ns 
lated in the public interest. 
| A “home made” station, WEBE, of 


||| Cambridge, 


Ohio, entered its plea for 
renewal of license through its owners 


Roy W. Waller and J. B. Stewart. Mr. 


| |Waller admitted that the station was 


“home made” but of a good quality, and 
that it was operated by a licensed engi- 


i] | neer. 


Chairman Robinson explained _ that 
charges against the station were that it 
was inefficient and of an amateur na- 
| ture, 

Appears For Chicago Station. _ 
Lester D. Mather, representing station 


|| WHFC, of Chicago, stated that the pro- 
; gram 


s of the station were designed from 
the “cultural” standpoint, comprising 
educational lectures, and religious serv- 
ices. The station, operated by Goodson 


||& Wilson, Inc., he said, put on programs 


“of the highest possible calibre,” and 
distinctly served the public interest. 
The case of relicensing station WEAM, 
of North Plainfield, N. J.. was argued by 
Homer Hendricks, attorney. Mr. Hen- 
dricks explained that station WEAM was 
formerly operated by the borough of 
North Plainsfield, but that the equipment 
was owned by W. J. Buttfield. The lats 
ter, he said, desired to resume operation 
in his own right. 

Howard R. Miller, owner of stati 


q 
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WIAD of Philadelphia, stated that_hi 
was the first station to begin broadca 
ing in Philadelphia having gone on tht 
air in Septenwer, 1919. 

Few Listeners. 

Chairman Robinson brought ouf 
there was no charge of jumping 
quency against the station, but that 
complaints ‘were that the station 
only a limited number of listeners. 

A plea was made for Station WBBL 
Richmond, Va.,.owned and operated 
the Grace Covenant Presbyterian Chur 
by Irvin C. Craig and George Byran, 

Chairman Robinson brought out that 
the charges against the station were offs 
frequency operation. He stated that thd 
Commission was satisfied that the sta- 
tion was operated in the public interest, 

The borough, Judge Robinson brought 
out, had adopted a resolution to the 
effect that the station was not being 
operated in the public interest, and con- 
sequently relinquished its license. “This 
is sufficient reason upon which to deny 
the application for a new license,” said 
the Chairman. 

“You should show how the ‘station 
is operating in the public interest, and 
why a mew license should be granted,” 
he informed Mr. Hendricks. 

Affidavit by Senator Curtis. 
' Appealing for retention of station 

WGL, of Secaucus, N. J., Douglas See- 
ley, attorney for the station, submit- 
ted affidavits to show that the station 


4% 
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Senate March 21, House 
March 29, approved March 31 (Public 
No. 20). ‘This postpones for one year 
the operation of the National Origins 
provision of the immigration law. 

S..8657. To amend the Immigration 
Law of 1924, as amended, in respect of 
non-quota immigrants. By Mr. Walsh 
jof Massachusetts, 

This bill proposes to extend a non- 
quota status to the father or mother of 


Passed 


a citizen of the United States, which | 


relatives are accorded a preference only 
under Section 6 of the Act in question. 

S. 3892. To provide for the naturaliza- 
tion and to define the citizenship status 
of married women and for other pur- 
poses.) By Mr. Nye. 

The Commissioner and the Depart- 
ment are im sympathy with the general 
purpose of ameliorating some of the 
hardships to which women who were 
formerly American citizens have been 
subjected, which desire is reflected in 
Section 209 of bill S. 2426, introduced 
January 9, 1928. 

S. J. Res. 122. To permit admission 
within the quota of relatives of declar- 
ants who. have been admitted to the 
United States prior to July 1, 1924. By 
Mr. Walsh of Massachusetts. 


Pay Increase Urged 


For Customs Service 


New Schedules Not in Effect, 
Semator Edwards Says. 


Senator Edwards (Dem.) of New Jer- 
sey, has addressed a letter to the Com- 
missioner of Customs, E. W. Camp, in 
which the Senator complains the Bu- 
reau has not put into effect the schedule 
of increases in salary provided by Con- 
gress in an act approved March 25, 1928. 

The act provided an appropriation of 
$431,000 to be used for increases in cus- 
toms salaries “one step.in the grade.” 


In his letter, made’ public through h* | 
office July 19, :the Senator declares that | 


in-his opinion the Act of March 20 13 
not in amy manner related to the Welch 
bill providing for increases «in Federal 
employes compensation which was passed 
later im the session. 

He asks the Commission. for “definite 
advices as to whether. the Act of March 


i 


serves the public interest. Among these 


Ji was one from Senator Curtis (Rep.), of 


Kansas, stating that the station was 
used to broadcast news and views of, - 
both political parties. 

rier of the case of Station WABY 
of Philadelphia was impeded when J. 
Magaldi, Jr., its owner, explained that 
his brief case, containing affidavits and 
other pertinent data, either had been 
stolen or lost en route to Washington. 

Mr. Magaldi, however, went on with 
his testimony, endeavoring to prove that 
lhis station had public service merit, The 
istation serves, in addition to the regu- 
ilar Philadelphia listeners, some 100,000 
Italians of that city, who are not thor- 
joughly Americanized, he said. 

Chairman Robinson granted the wit- 
ness permission to insert in the record, 
at a later date, such affidavits and rele- 
vant matter as he may procure, or should 
he recover his briefcase to present the 
necessary material it contained. 


Aid Given Farmers 
By Banks Reviewed 
ee » 


Activities of Intermediat 
Credit Institutions Described. 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
porations take the notes of members of 
ithe cooperative associations and redis- 
jcount them with the intermediate credit 
banks. . 
| The majority of credit corporations, 
however, are not subsidiaries of coopera- 
tive marketing associations. They are 
established by the farmers themselves, 
bankers, business men, or others, These 
companies have paid-in capital varying 
from $10,000 to $500,000. During the 
last three years very few agricultural 
credit corporations have been organized 
with as small a capital as $10,000, 

Since the Federal intermediate credit 
banks were established in 1923, 615 cor- 
porations have rediscounted paper with 
them; thus serving about 163,000 
farmers. 


25, 1928, will be administered according 
to the expressed intent of Congress and 
independent of any ‘pay-raise’ provision 
contained in the Welch Act.” | 
The full text of Senater Edward’ 
talk willbe publisched we. the bad 
of July 21. 3 
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